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Qur Washington Correspondent Tells What 
Progress is Being Made in the Various 
Sections of the Country. 

correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
With the assembling of Congress 

in December, the agitation in favor 
of the Grout bill, left ‘‘in commit- 
teo”’ by the last Congress will begin 
anow. Itis, probably, the bill most 
important to the interests of Ameri- 
can farmers and dairymen that the 
coming Congress will have to deal 
with. The Inter-state Commerce 
Law and relevant legal decisions 
operate to make partially or entirely 
ineffectual State legislation against 
the sale of oleomargarine, renovated 
putter, etc., in the guise of genuine 
putter. National legislation seems 
the only effective remedy. Arrayed 
on the side of the Grout bill is prac- 
tically every farmer and dairymay. 
Opposed to it are the manufacturers 
of oleomargarine, etc., including sev- 
eral of the large packers and behind 
them is unlimited capital. The ac- 
tion of Congress is awaited with in- 
terest. 

The merits of the Grout bill have 
been extensively discussed. That 
the manufacturers of oleomargarine, 
etc., havearight to make and sell 
their products for what they are, 
provided due care for healthfulness 
and cleanliness is observed in the 
manufacture, cannot be deniod. Had 
the manufacturers, from the start, 
exploited their products for what 
they were, without attempting to de- 
ceive the consumer into the belief 
that he was eating genuine butter 
they would doubtless, by this, have 
established a satisfactory demand 
and at prices that would give them a 
fair profit. Possibly, considering 
what it has cost them to prevent 
practically prohibitive legislation, 
their profits would have been greater 
and their industry on a materially 
firmer footing than is now the case. 

However, this was not the course 
pursued. Every means was taken to 
deceive the consumer and sell these 
products as pure butter. Conse- 
quently they have come to be re- 
garded as counterfeit goods and if 
legislation inimical to their produc- 
tion and sale is enacted the manu- 
facturers have only themselves to 
blame. 

It is doubtful if any ‘‘fair ground 
contest’’ ever elicited so much inter- 
est among dairymen as the dairy 
contest at the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion. Apart from the merits of the 
respective individuals and breeds the 
spectacle of a herd of 50 cows, all 
stall fed, making a weekly profit of 
from $1.50 to $2 per head over the 
cost of feed and doing that, not for 
one or two weeks, but keeping it up 
for over three months, should prove 
an object lesson of material value to 
the butter producers of the country. 

Despite the fact that the prevalent 
belief is that the United States is be- 
coming more and more a coyntry of 
cities, the new census shows that 
there are only six out of the 45 States 
in which the majority of the people 
are not living in the country and en- 
gaged in agriculture. The founda- 
tions of our prosperity are out on the 
wheat and corn growing prairies of 
the West and down in the cotton- 
stowing plantations of the South. 
Of our magnificent $1,500,000,000 of 
®xports just reported for last year, 
more than one. half—$760,646,067— 
8tood for the products of our fields 
and farms. 

A recent pamphlet issued by the 
Agricultural Department recom- 
mends a one per cent. solution of 
Coal tar—not beech wood—ocreosote 
for killing worms living in the intes- 
tines of sheep. The medicine is 
Sasily prepared and quite inexpen- 
“lve. It may be purchased of the 
druggist in Small quantities of one 
cCunce, or in pound bottles. One 
ounce is sufficient for about 20 adult 
“rr and the cost of the treatment 
“a 88 than one-half a cent per head ; 
mi urchased by the pound the cost is 

deed to less than one-quarter of a 


~ ber head. If in dosing, this 
quid enters the lungs the animal 
md Succumb ina few minutes. In 

® cases the animal shows ill 








effects, from which it usually recov- 
ers within half an hour. Six ounces 
were given to a number of sheep 
without the slightest ill effects. 
Lambs should have between two and 
four ounces, according to age. The 
medicine is more effective when ad- 
ministered while the sheep is stand- 
ing in its normal position. 

Prof. F. 8. Earle, Horticulturist of 
the Alabama Experimental Station 
of the Department of Agriculture, 
has pointed out a report to Secretary 
Wilson, the cause of so many 


FAILURES IN ATTEMPTS AT TRUCK 
FARMING. 


He says: “It requires business 
ability of a high order to market 
truck crops successfully. This is 
by far the most important part of 
the business, for it is useless to grow 
good crops unless they can be sold at 
a profit, yet itis safe to say that 
there are ten men who grow good 
truck crops where there is one who 
markets them to the best possible 
advantage. In the early days of the 
business nearly all such crops were 
shipped on commission, and at the 
present time many of the more per- 
ishable crops are still mostly sold in 
this way. It has the advantage of 
giving the producer the full benefit 
of the market, but on the other 
hand he must assume all the risks of 
loss in transit and of temporary 
gluts, besides the very considerable 
risk of loss through dishonest agents, 
since by this system the commission 
merchant has things practically in 
his own hands. Many devices have 
been tried for so controlling ship- 
ments as to secure a judicious glut- 
ting of one market when perhaps 
some other one has an inadequate 
supply. Local, district and even 
State associations have been formed 
with agencies for securing market 
reports, for superintending the dis- 
tribution and for diverting ship- 
ments from point to point, as indi- 
cated by the latest telegraphic ad- 
vices. Even when in competent 
hands and honestly administered 
these associations have not always 
been successful, since products are 
going forward at the same time from 
so many competing sections that it 
has not been possible for them to 
keep posted as to the movement from 
the different points, especially as an 
unusually high price from any mar- 
ket generally attracts shipments 
from many quarters. Any plan that 
would really accomplish the result 
of avoiding gluts would be of untold 
good to the entire trucking interest, 
benefiting equally both growers and 


dealers.”’ 
A. B. MARRIOTT. 


Washington, D. C. 


A TREE TALE. 








Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

The remarkable increase in the 
damage done to cropsin the South 
by floods and droughts is no doubt 
largely due to the rapid deforesta- 
tion of the hill country, which is be- 
ing carried on by lumbermen and 
farmers. 

This is especially true as regards 
the mountainous sections. Here the 
forest cover has held the soil for 
ages; but with the removal of this 
and the consequent depletion of the 
humus in the soil, the heavy rains 
have started gullies in the steep hill- 
sides, and these have become larger 
with each succeeding rain, until now 
many of them are almost like corru- 
gated roofs. A multitude of small 
ditches carry the water into the 
larger channels, down which it rushes 
in torrents. 

The water which formerly flowed 
off slowly for several days, or which 
soaked into the soil, now runs off in 
a few hours, and necessarily does 
great damage. 

The tendency of wholesale clearing 
of the woodlands to increase the 
length and severity of droughts is 
perhaps less obvious ; but it is recog- 
nized by all who have studied the 
matter. The rainfallis as great as 
formerly, but the soilis not in con- 
dition to receive it. So instead of 
being absorbed to be gradually drawn 
upon by vegetation or given off by 
evaporation, it rushes into the val- 
leys and small streams; and, carry- 
ing destruction with it, sweeps on 





into the great river, and finally into 


the sea, and is lost so far as agricul- 
tural purposes are concerned. 
While we cannot hope to restore 
the old conditions, we can at least do 
something to keep present conditions 
from getting worse, and may even 
improve them. The most effective 
way todo this is, of course, to sub- 
stitute a rational system of forestry, 
for the present destructive and 
wasteful methods. State aid, or at 
least State restriction, is needed, but 
private effort must come first. 
Thousands of acres of land are 
cleared every year in East Tennessee 
which shonld be left in forest for 
many years yet. The same thing is 
doubtless true of other parts of the 
South. These lands are, as a rule, 
cleared because they have been so 
badly managed as to become unprofit- 
able as woodlands. Much of this 
land will probably be planted in corn 
for a few years, and then ‘turned 
out’’ to grow up in briars and bushes 
or to wash away. The ‘“farmer”’ 
will then clear new land. If the 
clearing of woodland could be stopped 
entirely for ten yearsin this section, 
it might work hardship in some 
cases, but I think there can be no 
doubt but that it would be of benefit 
to the country as a whole. Weneed 
not more land to ‘“‘tend,’’ but better 
“‘tending’’ of what we have. 


If our forests are not to be 
destroyed, the progressive farmer 
must take the initiative in establish- 
ing and carrying out a rational sys- 
tem of forestry. This can be done 
without any great expense, and after 
a few years, with positive profit. 
The demand for timber of all kinds 
is increasing and prices are becom- 
ing more remunerative every year. 

In connection with this it would 
no doubt be profitable, in many 
cases, for the farmer to plant trees. 
Many people doubtless regard tree 
planting in the Appalachian region 
as an absurdity, but Iam convinced 
that it can be made to give good re 
turns. There are thousands of acres 
of steep, worn lands, which are now 
unprofitable for cultivation or pas- 
tures, and which would cost more 
than their value to prepare for either, 
but which might be planted in trees 
at small expense. These, if the work 
was properly done, would become in 
afew years the sources of a steady 
income, and would also help to pro- 
tect cultivated fields. The black 
locust is, I think, the tree best suited 
for planting on worn soils. It will 
grow on poor land, and is easily 
propagated. Itcan be transplanted 
readily, or grown fromseed. Where 
there are a few trees growing, if the 
roots are cut or broken, and the re- 
sulting sprouts protected for a year 
or two, a good stand can be secured. 
It might, in some cases, pay to fol- 
low this plan. The locust will grow 
large enough for posts in from ten 
to fifteen years, and locust posts are 
always in demand. A grove once 
started will perpetuate itself indefi- 
nitely. Indeed about the only way 
Ihave seen successfully tried to get 
rid of them is to keep stock enough 
on them to keep the leaves eaten off. 
When they get too large for this they 
are practically sufe. As I write now 
I can see a row of locust trees which 
were set out inadeep gully a few 
yearsago. They are growing nicely, 
are filling up the ditch, and will 
soon be large enough for posts. 
Grass grows well under locust trees, 
and many fields which are now 
nearly or entirely profitless could 
be made, in a few years to pay a good 
dividend on the work and money in- 


be grown quite thickly ; in fact, they 
should be, if the best and straightest | 
poles are desired. | 
The black walnut is also a rapid | 
growing tree which is always in de- | 
mand. It is more particular as to | 
location than the locust, and one | 
must wait longer for returns. Still | 
there are many rocky hillsides which | 
might be planted with walnuts with | 
great profit to the next generation, | 
if not to this. E. E. MIuuEr. 
Hamblen Co., Tenn. 
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Dear Reader:—If the label on yonr | 








paper shows that your time is out, | 
please renew, and oblige. | 





THE WORK OF THE RAINS AND ‘‘GEN- 
ERAL GREEN” IN SAMPSON—CORN, 
POTATOES, TOBACCO, ETC. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
We are now having the heaviest 
rainfall of the season, and I am won- 
dering how many of our farmers 
have pressed down the caps on hay 
and fodder stacks. If this has been 
neglected, much of the fodder is 
damaged. 

I am also wondering how many 
farmers in the rainy districts can 
say with Whittier : 


“No use to always grumble and com. 
plain, 

Just as cheap and easy to rejoice, 

When God sorts out the weather and 
makes it rain. 


Why, rain’s my choice. Or, how 
many in the drought-stricken dis- 
trict can paraphrase it thus: 

No use to always grumble and cry, 

Just as cheap and easy to rejoice ; 

When God sorts out the weather and 
makes it dry, 

Why, dry’s my choice! 

But thank God, if no other good 
comes from such excesses, they give 
us something to do for both mind 
and body. 

‘Bill Arp,’’ Georgia’s great philos- 
opher, says: ‘‘The Lord never put 
a "possum in this world but what he 
put a ‘simmon’ tree close by.”’ 

Tbis indicates that God provides 
for his creatures. Yet this writer 
knows of no instance wherein God 
gathered the persimmons and took 
them to the ’possum’s den! But 
He gave the *possum a mouth to 
eat, appetite for his food, tongue to 
taste, nose to smell, feet to climb, 
and a tail to hold on, and God ex- 
pects him to use these appendages 
to get his living ! 

And so with man. He has the 
earth to cultivate, seeds to plant, 
jadgment to discern, and (in some 
oases) tenacity to hold on; and if he 
uses these diligently he is not likely 
to perish. True the ‘possum has 
many difficulties to encounter, such 
as muddy and swollen streams to 
cross, failures in the ‘‘simmon’’ 
crops, &c., but he has learned to 
adapt himself to circumstances and 
looks up other kinds of food. And 
man, though superior in many re- 
spects, can learn a lesson from this. 

Many crops are short of the aver. 
age yield, and this means fewer 
clothes, less bread and poorer stook, 
unless the wits are put to work to 
find a way eut. 

General Green, a most formidable 
foe up to now, now comes to our 
rescue, and can furnish large quan. 
tities of the best of hay. 

In many cases it may be necessary 
to remove tho corn stalks by cutting 
close to the ground and then use a 
scythe or a mower. Turnips, oats 
and rye may be sown and used to 
advantaze to help out the corn crop. 
Sweet potato vines are abundant and 
may be cut now without injury to 
the potatoes if not cut too close, and 
fed to hogs, or cows may be turned 
on gradually and much valuable feed 
saved. Or, better still, fence off a 
portion of the patch and turn hogs 
on, givinga little new corn once a 
day. The writer has done this and 
his hogs are mending nicely. Keep 
plenty of ashes in a trough under 
shelter, but do not put salt or any- 
thing else with them. They need, 
and will eat ashes and the charcoal 
in them when they do not need salt, 
sulphur, copperas, &o., and if these 
are there they may refuse the whole. 
Keep these in separate trough. 
Notice the beds and do not allow 
them to sleep in same bed long or 
lice, fleas and other vermin will in- 





vested in planting them to this tree. jure them and cause many to die. 
Another good point is that they can | 


This applies especially to stock 
hogs that run at large. Hogs when 
first turned on to the fields eat greed- 
ily and the food sours on the stomaoh 
and bowels and causes many to die. 
Ashes neutralize the acids thus 
formed, the charcoal, sponge-like, 
absorbs them and carries them out 
through the bowels where they can 
dono harm. Hence the necessity of 
giving this immediate attention. 

Bear in mind that charcoal must 
be kept dry, and enter the hog’s 
stomach dry, or they will do no good. 
Take a few coals from the fire-place 
and weigh them dry; then let them 
remain in water a few hours and 
weigh again, and you can form some 


idea of their use as an absorbent to 
take up hurtful liquids and gases 
when eaten dry. 

The Sampson correspondent to the 
N. C. Department of Agriculture 
said: ‘‘The crop report is hard to 
make up; some say they have the 
finest crops of their lives, while others 
say they have only a half crop.’’ As 
the County Surveyor, I have a fair 
opportunity to observe as to crop 
conditions, and Iam of the opinion 
that the matter will be easier when 
he makes his report for October. 
Those who thought the crop their 
best will soon learn that appearances 
are deceitful; that the greater part 
of the ‘‘forms’’ that appeared in 
August fell off, and it will show up 
at picking time. 

There are a great many farms on 
which the yield will run from a bale 
to four, five, six, seven, and probably 
16 acres ! 

And corn, while better, is by no 
means a satisfactory crop. This 
condition, however, is reversed in 
some portions of the county, cotton 
being better than corn, but by no 
means a full crop, except on specially 
favored spots, and these are few and 
small. 

Under natural conditions cotton 
would sell at 1244 cents per pound. 

The pea crop is only fair and at 
many places none at all. 

Sweet potatoes, in Halls township, 
are good, and may be elsewhere. 
This crop cannot be judged very 
easily by passing, but is presumed to 
be good. 

Tobacco is said to be poor. 

I get so many good things from 
The Progressive Farmer that I get 
really provoked at my neighbors for 
not subscribing. Many will not read 
the papers that I lend them. 

Wm. A. BarBREY. 

Sampson Co., N. C. 








HARRY FARMER’S TALKS. 


XLVI. 
Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Did you ever notice what a farmer 
often saves or makes by a little extra 
work atthe proper time? A short 
time ago we told a farmer to plow a 
patch of peas that were planted late. 
He plowed them three weeks after 
then, but the grass had done its 
work. Result: a loss of five dollars 
for the lack of doing two hours’ 
work with a one-horse plow at the 
proper time. Twenty-five dollars a 
day! This is not an uncommon oc- 
currence on many farms. We have 
lost money the same way. Notice 
now this farmer did the work, but it 
was too late. Thereis no other busi- 
ness that gives greater returns for 
the amount of labor and capital em- 
ployed than farming taken as a whole. 
No other business is as badly abused 
asfarming. Butsome times our best 
efforts give poor results. A few 
years ago when cotton was selling 
for 5 cents a pound some one re- 
marked that there should be a law 
enacted restricting the acreage of 
cotton to three acres for each horse 
or plow kept onthe farm. An old 
farmer said, ‘‘Now you want to glut 
the market. Instead of making one- 
half bale to the acre, there will be 
two or three bales made to the acre.’’ 
This was well said. If our farmers 
would plant less land and give what 
they do plant more attention, the re- 
sults would be greater, crops larger 
and larger profits. 

We had a pleasant visitor at our 
home a short time ago. He was a 
man raised on a farm, but had been 
living in a large Northern city for 
severalyears. He could tell us about 
the blessings of country life. He 
had left the city where he was mak- 
ing money and accepted work in the 
country that would scarcely feed and 
clothe him. Our home is a very 
pleasant place so far as shade and 
cool breezes give pleasure; yet we 
do not appreciate them like we 
would if we were shut up in some 
large city and were debarred from 
them. ‘‘How shall I build so as to 
get the best of pure air and cool 
breezes?’’ In this section where we 
get the sea breezes, have your house 
on the north side of the field or open- 
ing. The porches should be on the 
south or east side of the dwelling. 
This will give the breeze a good 
chance. Have no low bushes or 





vines to obstruct the view. On the 
west and north have a good pine 
grove as a wind break (this will also 
furnish nice bedding for stock). A 
few little details of this kind will 
make all the difference between a 
plessant home and just a place to 
stay at. We went to see a farmer 
once who lived in a logcabin. There 
was no shade near the house and he 
had planted corn almost up to the 
door, which had grown up above the 
eves of the house. This was the 
hottest place I ever saw. No wonder 
people are often sick with fever who 
are thus situated. Excessive heat is 
very debilitating and every one 
should plan to have as cool a place as 
possible to rest and sleep in. 

Prepare to dig sweet potatoes. We 
have had the best success by digging 
when the ground was dry and put- 
ting in small piles 20 to 30 bushels 
ina pile. Sprinkle some soil (sand 
is best) on the potatoes, nearly 
enough to hide them, then cover 
with boards, corn stalks, &c., then 
cover these with straw and bank up 
about eight inches thick, excepting a 
small hole at the top. Shelters are 
not necessary when put up in this 
way. There will be no danger of 
cold or heat injuring the potatoes if 
they are treated this way. More 
potatoes are ruined by heat than 
cold. Potatoes for early use can be 
stored in any house thatis reason- 
ably tight. 

HARRY FARMER. 

Columbus Co., N. C. 
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BARREN AND .NUBBY CORN. 








Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
After more than 29 years’ practical 
field experience as a corn breeder, 
the writer believes that there are as 
many drones and weaklings in most 
corn fields, proportionately, as there 
are in hives of bees, or communities 
of men. And that the drones (stalks 
which are lazy or barren, and which 
produce very little, or nothing at all 
in the way of grain) do more through 
the curse of barrenness and its at- 
tendant degeneracy, to reduce our 
average yield of corn than poor soil, 
adverse seasons, and lazy men com- 
bined. A careful counting of the 
productive and barren stalks in many 
fields of degenerate corn, during the 
almost universally good corn years 
of 1899 and 1900, revealed the fact 
that in many instances more than 
40 per cent. of the maturing stalks 
were entirely barren, or nearly so. 
That there is very much barren- 
ness (degeneracy) throughout all or- 
ganic life, no wide-awake naturalist 
can fail to see. All plant life as well 
as animal and even human life, has 
its drones and weaklings. We have 
only to look around us to see how 
many scrub animals, how many in- 
capable, outcast human beings, how 
many imperfect, unproductive 
plants. The writer has been re- 
ceiving during the past month 
numerous letters from corn growers 
throughout the corn States, express- 
ing alarm at the condition of the 
corn crop, which in some fields has 
more than 70 per cent. of barren 
stalks. And asking him what was 
the matter with their corn, as they 
“could not account for it.’’ 
Barrenness, according to the 
writer’s experience, is one of the 
strongest marks of degeneracy. And 
reveals itself in various ways, such 
as dry rot, smut, low germinating 
power, excessive stalk growth, nub- 
bins, and entire grain absence. Late 
reports from reliable corn growers, 
in widely-separated localities in the 
corn States, say that the percent. of 
barren stalks in various fields of 
both well-bred, and degenerate (run 
out) corn, ranges from 7 per cent. to 
74 per cent., depending on the de- 
gree of degeneracy of the sort of 
corn grown, in each particular in- 
stance. 
It is the writer’s candid opinion 
that the course of barrenness which 
so thoroughly pervades all degener- 
ate vegetable life, is annually operat- 
ing to reduce its productiveness, as 
well asjits breeding standard, through 
the medium of degenerate, impotent 
pollenization. Indeed, the one term 
embraces the other. There is no 
question in the writer’s mind that 
such degenerate—barren—polleniza- 


[CONTINUED.ON PAGE 8.] 
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A reader writes; ‘Can you tell 
me whois ourrural mail route in- 
spector and where he is located? I 
shouid like to get his address.’’ In- 
spectors as a rulo keep ‘‘on the go,”’ 
and if our oc -rrespondent thinks that 
. oneis needed in his neighborhood, 

he shonld write to his Congressman 
‘or Senator or to the Postmaster- 
General, Washington, D. C. 





WEATHER PROPHECIES. 


The reverential faith with which 
80 many of our people still approach 
> that hoary old fraud, the weather 
: predictions in the ‘‘almanick,’’ seems 

very deep rooted, very slow to yield 

to the advance of progress. The 
- truth of the matter is very forcibly 
set forth by the Twentieta Century 
: Farmer as follows: 
f ‘Any fool can guess on the weather 
-» and be right a part of the time. We 
- will only repeat what we have here- 
- tofore said in these notes, viz, the 
weather service of the government, 
based upon telegraphic reports of 
temperature, humidity, barometrical 
pressure and the knowledge pos- 
- sessed of the law of storm move- 
ments, constitutes the only reliable 
basis of any weather forecast. These 
forecasts it is well to heed, for they 
are based on. common sense prin 
ciples, but when some old crank, 
‘hairy and idiotic, essays to forecast 
weather conditions based on san 
spots, star orbits and lunar changes 
’ and gets off a mess about perhelions, 
conjunctions and all sorts of stellar 

rot, no sensible man should waste a 

moment’s time on him or pay the 

least regard to his twaddle. For a 

fact the American people shouid 

have outgrown the stage of fifty 
years ago, when a patent medicine 
almanac was accepted as weather 
authority if it was right part of the 
time. While we might possibly ex 
cuse some very old people for beliet 

im such lunacy, we have our opinion 

of a live man who will invest his 

money or govern his business by 
such folly.”’ 


— + = 


Apologies for such offences are sel- 
dom of any use, but we wish to ex- 
Plain that the absence of the editor 
for several days last week is respon 
sible for tue incompleteness of the 
news and editorial departments of 
this number. 





AN ALARMING TENDENCY. 


The editor of the Elon College 
Christian Sun, after several weeks 
observation, announces that ‘‘about 
fifty per cent. of the matter in the 
news columns of our North Carolina 
dailies is about thieving, robbery, 
rape, lynching, murder, etc.’’ With 
the New York dailies it is even 
worse. From time immemorial it 
has been observed that the character 
of every person is moulded largely 
by his associates, and it is high time 
for us to realize that this ancient 
law extends into the intellectual 
sphere also, and that if one’s friends 
in the newspaper world talk contin 
ually of crime and wickedness, he is 
as surely brutalized asif his daily 
associate were a living criminal re- 
peating stories of vice and sin. The 
newspapers must give the news, but 
the present tendency to report the 
details of all crimes, giving column 
after column each day to such sick- 
ening stories, when there are so 
many events of greater importance 
passed over in a few words, ought to 
be rebuked. 

PROTECT THE BIRDS. 

It had escaped our notice, but a 
reliable exchange reports that— 

“The 1901 General Assembly of 
North Carolina made it a misde- 
meanor to kill or destroy the nest of 
movking birds or blue birds, also 
made it unlawful to kill, shout, trap 
or net partridges, quail, robins, 
lark or wild turkeys between March 
19 and November 15 in each year. It 
is unlawful for any person to have 
quail in his possession either dead or 
alive between March ist and Novem- 
ber 16th of each year. Penalty for 
the violation of this act is that such 
person shall pay a fine of $10 for 
each offense, to be recovered before 
a justice of the peace, (one-half of 
which shall go to the informer,) and 
also be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction shall be fined not 
exceeding $20 or imprisoned not ex- 
ceeding 29 days. This act went into 
force on the 4th day of last March.’’ 
This is an excellent law, and we 
hope that it will be enforced. Every 
year insect pests are becoming more 
numerous and destructive, and the 
farmers must protect their bird 
friends, or suffer from their insect 
enemies. Enforce this bird law. 


WILL COVER THE COUNTRY. 


If your neighborhocd wishes rural 
free delivery of mails, forward your 
petition as early as possible. Uncle 
Sam will spend $3,500,000 for this 
work this fiscal year, but only those 
that ask will receive. 

In this connection we ask attention 
to the following interesting state- 
ment and prophecy by Postmaster- 
General Smith. Speaking to the 
New Hampshire State Grange last 
month, he said: 

“T feel, asa member of the gov- 
ernment, that while we have been 
doing so much for the people who 
live in the great oities and large 
towns, we owea part, anda large 
part of our best service to the peo- 
ple who livein tho rural districts. 
We have in the United States carried 
the postoffice to the doors of 31,000, - 
000 population who live in the cities 
aud the large towns, but a large 
problem is to carry the mails to the 
doors of 21,000,000 of Americans who 
live on the farms of the United 
States. 

“T want to tell you that I believe 
[that work is now, within the last 
three years, so far carried forward, 
so well begun and so firmly estab- 
lished that no power hereafter can 
stop its extension over the entire 
United States. 

‘Before this fiscal year is closed 
we shall have carried this service 
over 8,000 routes, bringing the post- 
offices to the doors of more than 
6,000,000 people and reaching one- 
third of the population which we 
aim to reach.”’ 


Not only does war partake largely 
of the nature of that region to 
which it is compared in Gen. W. T. 
Sherman’s immortal phrase, but it 
is the most expensive luxury in 
which nations indulge. One of our 
Northern exchanges, for instance, 
has to say of one phase of it, the 
pension matter: ‘The Civil War 
ended thirty-six years ago, but we 
ars now paying five dollars where we 
paid one at the end of President 
Grant's second administration. The 
total payments for pensions since 
July, 1865, have been $2,666,904,589. 
Two prices could have been paid out 
of this vast sum of money for every 
slave in the Southern States at the 
outset of the war, and enough loft 
over to have given each slave family 
forty acres of land and a mule.” 











LITERARY NOTES. 


A glance at the contents of the 
Woman’s Home Companion for Oo- 
tober shows a number of entertain- 
ing features. The Companion de- 
votes much space to fashions and 
household matters. Mrs. Larned, 
the well-known authority on cook- 
ery, contributes timely articles. Two 
notable features are a double-page of 
Southern beauties and a beautiful 
reproduction of a painting by Alma- 
Tadema. Published by The Crowell 
& Kirkpatrick Co., Springfield, Ohio ; 
one dollar a year; ten cents a copy ; 
sample copy free. : 

In the concluding paper of his 
popular series on ‘‘Careers of Danger 
and Daring,” in St. Nicholas Cleve- 
land Moffett describes the excitement 
and perils attendant upon the life of 
the ‘‘Locomotive Engineer,’’ and 
especially those who run the limited 
expresses at a cost of nervous gnergy 
little appreciated by the travelling 
public. Nothing in St. Nicholas, 
however, is more interesting than its 
departments, ‘‘Books and Reading,”’ 
‘‘Nature and Science,’’ and the “St. 
Nicholas League.’’ These both en- 
tertain and instruct. 


With the installment published in 
in the October magazine number of 
The Outlook, Mr. Jacob A. Riiss au- 
tobiography ‘‘The Making of an 
American’’ comes toanend. With 
the single exception of the autobi- 
ography of Booker T. Washington, 
“Up from Slavery,’’ also published 
in The Outlook, no recent autobiog- 
raphical story has been read with 
more interest and entertainment. 
“The Making of an American’’ will 
this month appear in book-form. 
($3 year. The Outlook Company, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York.) 


The October number of ‘The 
North Carolina Booklet’’ is written 
by the Hon. Heriot Clarkson, of 
Charlotte. The subject is ‘‘Ths 
Hornet’s Nest.’’ The history of the 
famous Mecklenburg Declaration of 
Independence with its stormy and 
dramatic setting, Mr. Clarkson tells 
in a manner as original as it is con- 
vincing and sincere, strengthening 
the truth of this oft-disputed bistory 
and tracing the characteristics of 
the men who framed it—the sturdy, 
brave and honest Scotch Irish stock, 
the truthful and fearless old Hugue- 
not settlers. 


Little is thought and less is known 
by the average man concerning the 
lives and aims of the 400,000 men 
and boys who dblve under the sur- 
face of the earth in places of dark- 
ness and danger, when hardly a day 
goes by without recording the death 
by falls of rock, coal or slate of 
more than one unfortunate miner. 
An article on this subject at once 
impartial and vitally interesting is 
contributed to The Cosmopolitan for 
October by John Mitchell, President 
of the United Mine Workers of Amer 
ica, whom every one recalls as the 
man who organized the miners and 
carried through to a successful ter- 
mination the great anthracite strike 
of 1900. 

In the October Review of Reviews 
there appears an unsigned apprecia- 
tion of President Theodore Roose- 
velt. The writer regards Mr. Roose- 
velt, not as a political accident of the 
Tyler Fillmore. Johnson-Arthur class 
but as a man picked outin advance 
for the office to which he now suc 
ceeds under the most painful and un- 
dreamed-of conditions. In the 
writer's view, the spirit of the origi. 
nal constitutionul provision regard- 
ing the Vice Presidency has been, 
for the time being, -restored, since 
the second choice of the electors for 
President was the man whom they 
named for the Vice Presideroy, and 
who now, as the result of the assas- 
sin’s aot, becomes Presi:ent. In 
other words, Theodore Rooseyelt 
was-in fact his party's second choice 
for the Presidency in 1900. 


The Century for October covers 
an unusual range of topics and ap- 
peals to a variety of tastes, and yet 
the topics are so well chosen that the 
reader will find each article attrac- 
tive. Especially noteworthy, among 
articles devoted to our land, is that 
by Milton Harlow Northrup upon 
the Electoral Commission. Under 
the title ‘‘A Grave Crisis in Ameri- 
can History’’ is a full account of the 
formation and action of the body 
that decided the Tilden-Hayes eleo- 
tion and contributed to history pos 
sibly the most signifficant triumph 
of popular government. Mr. North- 
rup was Secretary of the Special 
Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and thus writes with au- 


thority and full knowledge. Some 
extracts from hisarticle will appear 
in an early issue of The Progressive 
Farmer. 
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NORTH CAROLINA COTTON CROPS OF 1899 
AND 1900 BY COUNTIES. 


Census reports show, officially, the 
number of bales of cotton averaging 
500 pounds to the bale, ginned in 
North Carolina in the years 1899 and 
1900 by counties as follows: 














COUNTIES. 1899. 1900. 
Alamance........... 590 =: 1,156 
Alexander ..:....... 755 798 
CA a 18,666 16,141 
Beaufort............ 3,485 6,486 
Py ne 6,506 9,227 
| 2,999 3,222 
Brunswick.......... 253 412 
| BYERS 525. 0505 c0e ee 202 - 
| CQDAETUS.. | ..6.....+ 7,569 7,257 
|Caldwell............ 6 8 
Oe 1,011 1,915 
| Carteret ............ 595 902 
| Catawba ........--.- 4,018 4,657 
|Chatham............ 5,724 7,205 
CROWES 5 < x06 esa ees 2,065 3,351 
Cleveland........... 11,309 14,706 
Columbus........... 2,505 2,969 
0) 5c): ea 4,076 5,312 
Cumberland......... 7,970 8,080 
Curritaok..........: 593 1,387 
DS VIGKON hoo cisr6.0:8-05 1,295 1,489 
0 eerie 758 1,192 
DOV: ie 4,845 7,778 
[tol 1,145 1,459 
Edgecombe.......... 18,699 19,078 
ka 0 9 60 
pe oo dt) ce 9,831 18,951 
CG): ere 6,577 7,948 
CO ee rere 1,470 2,106 
Granville: i. .0.5..5+ 1,333 1,994 
MB POONOS «5 60s 5-6-8 geieieiste 7,283 8,677 
Guilford............ 276 408 
Job) (> oo ata 14,557 16,414 
Harnett ............ 5,614 6,249 
(Chto) i 3,973 4,789 
GO 5.8 alae e aoe 135 397 
LSC) Ra a eee 10,122 8,941 
PORMIBGOR s 006.20 s i6: 0% 17,835 25,335 
ROS es are cc cca Sine 3,543 4,201 
80) cre 7,155 9,126 
LACT oer 5,107 5,801 
INDOMENIN cecks «ited als ees 3,603 3,529 
Mecklenburg........ 21,799 26,038 
Montgomery ........ 3,044 3,295 
ED ORO Eis ar oe: silo ae ieras 4,434 4,835 
11 a CR mee 8,795 10,056 
Northampton........ 11,350 9,649 
Onslow :............ 2,298 2,827 
OPANTO!.. cocks cce ss 1,636 2,424 
ST 1,267 2,171 
Pasquotank......... 1,094 1,620 
LC 776 967 
Perquimans ........ 3,251 5,084 
BGG ce sac ecco 13,948 15,962 
Li ee 896 825 
Randolph........... 448 762 
Richmond........... 23,609 7,854 
Robeson ............ 28,269 27,349 
BROWARD oss oss slat oe 8,791 8,681 
Rutherford ......... 4,698 5,825 
So). 8,831 10,639 
[SeTa 1 Co Ree 14,889 
RRB icescl'a a eelee te 5,368 4,280 
Jka: | hs 707 711 
NS ee a pi 22,950 22,253 
(EN eA eee ae 2,325 4 387 
NE ro ota vance 19,581 25,534 
(I a 6,058 9,150 
Washington ........ 1,837 3,025 
SY a ee 15,571 23,359 
BONG in: cere ra anes 10,606 12,451 
WAGEID  occ-ssice wos es 16 36 
BOERS. 5 ccc antnuisiesis 440,400 569,341 





Some very interesting figures to 
Southerners interested in the race 
problem were given out by the Cen- 
sus Bureau last week.” 

The figures since 1790, showing 
the percentage that the negroes have 
constituted of our total population, 
are as follows: 


CENSUS. PER CENT. 
RRR re ne te pce eens ai eae eaters 19 27 
TC See ele tagrtbe ct LER ERPs ee aPINR 18.88 
“COL an ne RMR Ter nn ier 4 19.03 
IN Ne pe al a ald eg phe iaie Oar ye 18 39 
OLE ES Iie NR SSR Tyre Arch 18.10 
RO etn cst, ote a ptaver alan te einai eit 16 84 
RMR cect te rnc t eA iS, bo fel oe aire 15.69 
LOTR Cee ek PE A ARE ROD 14.13 
1 Re a NO er VO ek 12.66 
RRR or ics ei ys eR Ny el dy a 13.13 
OTL ETS a Sa ne re Ace ene ERR 11 73 
RN aa nd ae nS 11.58 


- we oe ee + 

The evidence ia multiplying against 
the abuse of our agricultural fairs 
by the introduction of illegal and de 
moralizing features. It is a good 
omen to note that the public press 
generally condemns such features. 
They have been admitted by the 
managers, notin responses to a pub- 
lic demand, but because they pay a 
good privilege fee and are less trouble 
than to get good, moral attractions. 
Wherever liquor is sold, disgusting 
exhibitions allowed to vaunt their 
‘‘attractions’’ in the face of visitors, 


voice of public condemnation should 
be heard in no uncertain terins. One 
of two things must be done; either 
these fairs must be made clean or all 
State aid should be withheld and 
they should be prevented from hold- 
ing any exhibition whatever. Better 
have no fairs than fairs that breed 
vice and corruption.—Exchange. 








or games of chance permitted, the | 





The Thinkers. 


A TIMELY WARNING. 





When the church does that for 
wealth which she would not do for 
poverty the agitator secures his in- 
flammable material. In these times, 
of all times, the church cannot afford 
to give color to the accusation that 
it is partial to the rich and harsh to 
the poor, subservent to capital and 
hostile to the interests of the labor- 
ing man.—Presbyterian Standard. 
The above is an extract from a 
merciless but truthful arraignment 
of all the guilty parties, including 
parson Hoge, connected with the un- 
holy Flagler marriage. 

It is well enough for churches of 
all denominations to pause and re- 
flect upon these words. Fashionable 
churches are very apt to cringe to 
wealth. They need a good deal of 
money in their business. They have 
been known to retain in their mem- 
bership men, who, if they had no 
bank account, would be kicked out 
without ceremony. 

The Standard is right. The agita- 
tor has had a tremendous leverage 
placed in his hands by the persuasive 
power of money in many of our 
strong and prominent churches. 
Elder Flagler is a very good illustra- 
tion of the power of a “‘bar’]’’ in the 
church. 

“The poor ye have always with 
you,’’ means more than we some- 
times think. The church which gets 
above its poor and discriminates 
against them may be prominent and 
popular, but it cannot be powerful. 
Giving a high seat in the synagogue 
to the man in goodly apparel, and a 
footstool to the ragged or the seedy, 
may be according to the rules of 
society but it reverses the teaching 
of the Scriptures. 

God is no respecter of persons, nor 
must his churches be. The Head of 
the church came from the ranks of 
the laboring men and he was poorer 
than his fellow-laborers, for he had 
not where to lay his head. Woe be 
unto the church which offersa tithe 
more to a banker than to a drayman. 
Money may, and sometime does, buy 
legislatures, but the Lord pity us 
when it begins to buy our churches! 
—Charity and Children. 





HEART TO HEART. 


When Mr. William J. Bryan was 
shown the bulletin from Buffalo de- 
noting that President McKinley was 
on the verge of death, we are told 
that he read it carefully and with 
downcast head. When he looked up 
tears stood in his eyes. In a voice 
that broke he indicated a bulletin in 
which the dying President was stated 
to be murmuring, ‘‘Nearer, My God, 
to Thee,’’ and said: ‘‘Isn’t that 
pitifui? Isn’t that pitiful?’’ 

‘‘God’s will, not ours, be done,’’ he 
read in another bulletin giving the 
President’s last words to Mrs. Mo- 
Kinley. Again Mr. Bryan was deeply 
moved. He made no comment, but 
tears again sprang to his eyes. He 
stood like one looking on the bier of 
a loved one, and the room was 
hushed in funeral silence. 

It was with a visible effort, adds 
the correspondent, that the Demo. 
cratic leader threw off the evidences 
of grief and shook hands with the 
committee members, who had been 
sympathetic spectators. 

This is one of the most beautiful 
and significant incidents in connec. 
tion with the sad tragedy of Mr. Mc- 
Kinley’s taking off. We Americans 
have our political differences and we 
quarrel with one another in the heat 
of political discussion. But beneath 
it all there is a deeper feeling, a 
community of feeling which makes 
us all akin. 

McKinley twice defeated Bryan for 
the Presideney, and under circum- 
stances which, in the frailty of hu- 
man nature, tended to arouse in Mr. 
Bryan a feeling of bitterness and re 
rentment towards his successful 
rival. Yet, when McKinley is on bis 
death bed, Bryan stands up in a pub- 
lic gathering and declares that he has 
the highest personal regard for the 
President, and by his tears, which 
flowed in spite of himself, that so far 
from resentment and envy he isin 
affectionata sympxthy 
esteemed countryman 


In this hour of our sorr.w and be 
reavement, we open. our hearts the 
one to another and in frank sim- 
plicity exhibit the rich store of God- 
likesentiments therein. At Buffalo, 
where the President was shot, there 
is an exhibit of the nation’s material 
wealth and handiwork. But this 
exhibit of American hearts shows 
that the strength of the republic is 
within. Individual character is that 
which makes a nation great, and 
American character has never given 
a grander account of itself than in 
this hour of the nation’s distress.— 





Richmond Times. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL FAIR, 


James G. Blaine once Bai 
agricultural fair is the far 
liament. This is not so tr 
formerly when speechma 
conspicuous part of the 
We question if the agri 
has not declined in pow 
to a greater or less exte 
nating this feature that 
to serve as mental stimulus a8 wel 
as entertainment, and the subetite, 
tion of “attractions” of a decided] 
different character. The present Pi 
agricultural fair is largely based js 
two general features—entertainment 
and exhibits. The first is Made to 
serve the purpose of drawing people 
through the gates at 50 cents a head 
and the other to serve the purpose 
of the exhibitors in advertising their 
wares. Both of these features may 
be and usually are worthy so far ag 
they go, but they do not meot the 
full purpose of an agricultural fair, 
We believe that a return to the 
farmer’s parliament idea as express. 
ed by Mr. Blaine and a development 
of this feature would be productive 
of much good.—Colman’s Rural 
World. 


d that the 
mer’, Dar. 
ue now as 
king Wasa 
Proceedings, 
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er for good, 
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CO-OPERATION. 


Co-operation as a means of bene. 
fitting the masses of the people, ‘the 
greatest good to the greatest num. 
ber,’’ is being more and more proved 
as time goes on. Most of us know 
of the wonderful results and vast 
amount of business now done each 
year through the co-operative soci- 
eties of England. Late reports show 
that little Denmark has made great 
progress also along this line. One 
paper says: 

“Denmark is said to be the second 
country in the world in this per 
capita of wealth, and co operation is 
said to be the key of the success it 
had. A peculiar fact in that coun- 
try is that the tide of population is 
from the cities toward the country, 
instead of the contrary, as is the case 
here and elsewhere. And a great 
many business enterprises are scat- 
tered all through the country. These 
are run by co-operative societies, and 
the wealth of the country is so gen- 
erally distributed that there are said 
to be over four hundred banks con- 
trolled by the peasantry themselves. 
Moreover there is a social organiza- 
tion that brings the people into 
pleasant social relations, and every 
village has its library, amusement 
hall, and otber institutions for the 
general entertainment. We highly 
commend the development of +uch a 
spirit among the’ people and should 
be glad to see it become more com- 
mon in this country.’’—Exchange. 


On one of the rural free delivery 
routes in Maryland the other day a 
strange man was noticed riding with 
the regular carrier. It was the 
assistant postmaster at Toronto, who 
had been sent here by the Canadian 
postmaster. generai to investigate our 
newly inaugurated but rapidly ex- 
tending rural delivery system. ‘The 
promptness with which enterprising 
men jump from one country to an- 
other in search of improvements 
when they hear of them is notable. 
Nova Scotia already has some rural 
delivery routes, and it would not be 
surprising if a United States official 
appeared there before long to look 
them over. The interchange of ideas, 
helpful to both countries, was never 
so popular as it isnow. Far-away 
Australia has given us ballot re- 
forms, and—for some of our States— 
a ne® system of land transfer. New 
Zealand has also made its contribu- 
tions.—Youth’s Companion. 





‘*We now know that all the theses 
which the first class in Harvard Col- 
lege defended in 1642 are false,’’ says 
Edward Everett Hale ; “their astron- 
omy was all wrung, their logic was 
all wrong, their metaphysics were 
all wrong, and their theology was all 
wrong.’’ While we are priding our- 
selves upon the intellectual successes 
with which this century opens, it 
will be wholesome to reflect that the 
men of light and leading in 1642 were 
as sure that they had the right of 
things as we are today of our ow? 
acience.—Selected. 


You may help a dog out of trouble, 
and no matter what kind of a dog he 
is—clay dog, country dog or illiter- 
ate or plebe—and he will wag his 
tail into paralysis and exhaust every 
muscle in his body trying to tell you 
that every drop of blood in his veins 
is at your service. Helps man out 
of a ditch and what he will do for 
you afterwards depends greatly 0 
his breed. There are plenty of men 
who are not near as good as a dog !2 
more respects than one.—Durham 
Sun. / 
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State News. 
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yROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE, 


f Interest Gleaned From our Corres- 
pondents and Exchanges in all 
Parts of the State. 

Monroe Journal: The scarcity of 
help may force the farmers to do 
what they should have done years 
ago—decrease the acreage. If this 
should be the result it will prove a 


Items 0 


plessing- 

Fayetteville New Era: We learn 
from Prof. Cole, the Superintendent 
of Cumberland couhty schools, that 
the interest in every neighborhood 
in this county along educational lines 
is intense. 

Newton Enterprise: A farmer 
tells us there has been more hay 
made this year in Catawba county 
than was ever known before. Mr. 
Tom Sigmon cut one hundred loads 
of crab grass. 

There are 240 men in the garrison 
at Fort Caswell, at the mouth of the 
Cape Fear river. The United States 
government is putting the old fort 
in order and seven new buildings are 
to be added.— Wilmington Messen- 
ger. 

Mr. William Anderson, Secretary 
of the Carnegie Library committee, 
states that work on the library will 
hardly commence before the first of 
the year. The library will not be 
ready for use before next summer.— 
Charlotte Observer. 

About two months ago a mule be- 
longing to Mr. Aurelius MoGee, who 
resides near Germanton, was bitten 
by a mad dog. Theanimal exhibited 
no sign of hydrophobia until Septem. 
per 2ist, when if became mad and 
had to be killed.—Western Sentinel. 


The rural free library movement 
marches steadily on. Yesterday the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
issued warrants to three white and 
a like number of colored libraries in 
Pasquotank county ; five in Wilson 
and four in Harnett.—Raleigh Post. 

Asa result of the competitive ex- 
aminations for Peabody scholarships 
the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction gave the awards to Miss 
Lizzie Ferrell, of Clinton ; Miss Maud 
White, Statesville ; Walter R. Jones, 
of Pine Ridge; R. W. Stuart, of 
Buie’s Creek. 

Raleigh Times: Gen. Toon, Sec- 
retary of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, to day received from Capt. K. 
§. Finch, of Charlotte, two checks ir 
payment of State lands sold under 
his option, to the Branning Manu 
facturing Co., of Edenton. One 
check was for $1,360, and the other 
for $993 67. 

Squire Hoey and Mr. R. G. Gra 
ham, met to day and purchased their 
winter shoes. Mr. Graham took the 
left shoe and Squire Hoey the right. 
Both were deprived of a leg in the 
civil war. Every year they meet 
and purchase one'‘pair of shoes which 
is an ample safficiency for both.— 
Charlotte News. 

At the meeting of the Charlotte 
Poultry Association last night it was 
decided to hold the fifth annual show 
on January 7, 8, 9 and 10, 1902. The 
meeting was very enthusiastic and 
every one present seemed determined 
to make this show the biggest suc- 
cess the association has ever held.— 
Charlotte Observer. 


Charlotte Observer: The school 
census of the city has just been taken 
and the number of the white chil- 
dren is found to be 3,406 and colored, 
2,224. Receipts at the cotton plat- 
form yesterday were 173 bales, the 
Price being 7:75. Receipts for the 
same date last year were 321 bales, 
the price being 10 :20. 

Dunn dispatch 2nd: Representa. 
tive Stewart, of Harnett, who has 
been very sick, several months, is 
now at Johns Hopkins hospital. The 
physicians there say that his disease 
was caused by poisonous vaccine 
virus. He has suffered agony and 
his friends now hope for his re- 
covery.—News and Observer. 


News and Observer: It seems that 
the disease known as staggers has 
not been wiped out. A Wildwood 
correspondent of tha Newbern Jour- 
nal says: “That disease that was 
killing the horses in Hyde county 
has found its way down here among 
our horses; there have been several 
Cases of it last week. It kills as it 
g0es.’’ 


For some time past the big oyster 
Packing establishments in this city 
and section have been making prep- 
&rations for the advent of the oyster 
Season and many signs around the 
Various house mark the near ap- 
Proach of the period of work. It is 
to be hoped that the enforcement of 
the oyster law will this season and 





in future seasons be strictly attended 
to. The oyster industry means a 
great deal to this city and to Eastern 
Carolina. Our laws are none too 
strict as it is, nothing like as strict 
as Virginia’s, and if they are to be 
entirely disregarded our factories 
and canneries will soon have to close 
their doors. This is no idle declara- 
tion.—Elizabeth City Carolinian. 


Wilmington Messenger : The sports- 
men report that game of all kinds is 
plentiful this year. Mr. A. H. 
Holmes, the veteran deer hunter, 
Says there is more deer than usual 
and that they are in fine condition. 
He has killed five this season. He 
tells us that quail are also plentiful. 
Rice birds are plentiful and fat and 
there are large numbers of coots, 
but they have not gotten so plump 
as yet. 

Dr. J. R. Brooks, writes that he 
will probably return to Reidsville 
from Baltimore this week. He says 
he has been benefitted some, but not 
as much as he had hoped to be. Dr: 
Brooks, as presiding elder of this 
district, and as pastor of Main Street 
Methodist church, has won the 
esteem and love of all our people 
who devoutly hope that he may yet 
be restored to perfect health.—Reids. 
ville Review. 

Charity and Children: We are 
told that at Davidson College the 
sentiment is so strong against the 
brutal practice of “‘hazing’’ fresh- 


‘|men that the students themselves 


expel the hazers from the classes 
without carrying the matter to the 
faculty at all. All honor to David. 
son! Itis not brave nor manly to 
persecute those unable to defend 
themselves, and a gentleman will 
never do it. 


The State Agricultural Depart- 
ment has issued its annual list of 
cotton mills in North Carolina. It 
says this is as complete as it is pos 
sible to make it through volunteer 
correspondents. It locates the mills 
by counties. There are 285 mills. 
Gaston leads with 23, Alamance hav- 
ing 20, Mecklenburg 19, Cleveland 
18, Lincoln and Randolph 13 each. 
There are mills in 52 counties. There 
are 15 woolen mills and three silk 
mills.’ 


News and Observer: President 
Chas. D. McIver of the State Normal 
and Industrial College, who is in the 
city, is in fine spirits over the excell- 
ent opening of that college. Every 
place in the college dormitory has 
been taken and two nearby resi- 
dences have been rented and filled. 
He says it would have been easy to 
fill fifty per cent. more dormitory 
room so that the attendance instead 
of being 400 might just as easily 
be 600. 

The report of the finance commit- 
tee of the penitentiary directors was 
made public Thursday. It shows 
that the Day administration cost 
$16,079 a month, that the present 
board has been running the pen at 
an expense of only $10,390 a month ; 
that where Day claimed a surplus in 
earnings of $34,450, there is really a 
deficit of $35,495—or in other words, 
that in his annual report there was 
a shifting of about $70,000 to the 
wrong side of the ledger.—Ex. 

Asheville Citizen: The next Gov- 
ernor of North Carolina will be a 
western man. No Western North 
Carolinian since Vance has enjoyed 
gubernational honors. Jarvis, Scales, 
Fowle, Carr, Russell and Aycock 
were all Kastern North Carolinians, 
except Scales, who came from 
Greensboro. Nota Governor within 
a quarter of a century. Certainly 
that part of North Carolina west of 
the main line of the Southern rail- 
way, running from Charlotte to Dan- 
ville, will demand the next Gov- 
ernor. 

Greensboro Record: Major Joe 
Morehead exhibited in our sanctum 
this morning a smooth-bore, flint 
and steel buck gun, five feet eleven 
inches in length and whole stocked— 
that is, the stock runs tothe muzzle. 
This was the property of Caleb 
Crows, of Granville county, and was 
used by him at the battle of Guilford 
Court House in 1781. There was also 
shown a powder horn of that period 
and a buckskin shot bag also used in 
the battle, all now the property of 
the Guilford Battle Ground Museum, 
a presentation of patriotic descend- 
ants. 


Biblical Recorder: The Cotton 
Growers organized at Raleigh last 
week. Their first effort will be to 
get 25 cents a bushel for cotton-seed. 
This is the only effort we know of 
upon the part of farmers to resist a 
trust. Its plan is not only legiti- 
mate but wise. It would simply 
combine the farmers to control sell- 





ing prices, just as the trusts com- 
bine dealers to control buying prices. 
Turn about is fair play.——The Su- 
perior Court denied the application 
of the Sheriff of Washington county 
and his attorney, Mr. Ward, fora 
mandamus to force the Corporation 
Commission to assess all railroad 
property this year. Asis well known, 
the assessment of the railroad prop 

erty has been recently increased by 
$10,000,000—which puts it on a level 
if not above the average assessment 
of property in our State. Such 
efforts as these of Mr. Ward savor 
of persecution—if not of posing for 
political effect. ; 

Twin-City Sentinel: The funeral 
services of Miss Laura Lemly, who 
met with such a sad death yesterday 
afternoon, were conducted from St. 
Paul’s Episcopal church at 4 o’clock 
this afternoon. They were attended 
by a large number of sorrowing 
friends. * * * A letter was re- 
ceived this morning from Judge Ad- 
vocate 8. C. Lemly, of Washington, 
stating that on account of his duties 
in connection with the Admiral 
Schley case he could not attend the 
funeral. Another brother, Mr. Henry 
Lemly, is in Germany. [Miss Lem- 
ly’s clothes caught fire and she was 
burned to death. | 


The State forester, William S. 
Ashe, has returned from a tour in 
the western part of the State, where 
at the request of the United States 
Secretary of Agriculture, he investi- 
gated damage to farm lands, and 
particularly to river bottoms, by the 
great flood of May and that of Au- 
gust 5th. He says the damage in 
that section is from $3,000,000 to 
$4,000,000, and on the Catawba river 
alone $2,000,000; that vast areas of 
land gone forever, cut down to hard- 
pan, while other great areas are 
covered with sand from a foot to 
four feet, and of course absolutety 
ruined. He does not believe de- 
forestation caused the greater dam 
age, but that the May flood came 
when the land was soft from recent 
cultivation and hence easily carried 
away. He finds there have been 
other freshets as great. Old marks 
show this. He also finds that the 
water did spout out of the mountain 
sides, but that it burst out of the 
overcharged channels which feed 
springs. He saw plenty of signs that 


this too had occurred previously.— 
Exchange. 





WORMS IN COTTON. 


Mr. J. F. Dedmon, who lives about 
five miles above Shelby, brought us 
ina lot of cotton bolls this week, 
which he gathered along the road to 
town. They were all worm eaten 
That is worms had gotten in the boll 
and completely destroyed the cotton. 
Some of the bolls were just hulled 
out, others were so exposed to the 
weather that the cotton had com- 
pletely rotted and there was abso 
lutely no good cotton in them. 

This is the first time we have ever 
heard of the cotton worm making his 
appearance in this State. The crop 
has been almost entirely destroyed 
at times in some sections of Texas, 
Arkansas and Mississippi, but North 
Carolina has been free from this 
plague hitherto. The worm enters 
the boll near the stem usually and 
makes a round hole and some times 
goes all the way through and comes 
out on the opposite side. A certain 
kind of butterfly lays the eggs at 
night from which the worms are 
hatched. These worms, it is esti 
mated, will destroy nearly one-fourth 
of the crop in some sections —Cleve. 
land Star. 


OUR TERM OF LIFE. 








Ages at Which People Die in North Carolina. 


The census office bulletin on mor- 
tality gives some interesting data as 
to the age at which people died in 
North Carolina for census year ended 
May 31, 1900. From it these facts 
are taken : 





“The Progressive Farmer, October 1, 1901. 
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General News. 


NEWS FROM THE NATION’S CAPITAL. 








The Imygrtant Parts of Long Dispatches Told 
in Brief Paragraphs. 
The officials of the Columbian 
Government here declare that the 
rebellion there has been entirely 
crushed. They say the insurgents 
do not hold a single village in the 
country and are confined only to a 
few marauding bands, whom the 
people have refused to aid. The re- 
ports are generally believed, though, 
as a matter of course, Columbia has , 
an able censor at work and it may 
be some time before the exact truth 
transpires. 
President Roosevelt will attend 
the German Reformed church here, 
a very shali edifice in this city. Per- 
sonally he belongs to the Dutch Re- 
formed Church, having inherited 
his religion from his Dutch ances- 
tors, but as that denomination has 
no congregation in this city he will 
attend its German prototype, whose 
faith and form of worship is exactly 
the same. He is the first President 
to belong to that denomination. 
Additional interest—if that be 
necessary—has been given to the 
proceeding in the Schley court by 
the declaration by the Admiral's 
counsel that they should seek to 
prove that he was not only actually 
but legally and technically in com- 
mand at the battle of Santiago, and 
as such was entitled to the credit for 
that victory. As is well known 
Schley’s attitude has steadily been 
that there was glory enough for all, 
but now, when driven to fight, he 
purposes to fight to some effect. 


General Corbin will probably suf- 
fer as severely from President Mo- 
Kinley’s death as any one in the 
country, it having been an accepted 
fact that the latter intended to pro- 
mote him to the command of the 
army when General Miles retired 
two years hence. Mr. Roosevelt, on 
the other hand, is not on particularly 
good terms with General Corbin, who 
snubbed him on several occasions 
during his army experience—as, in- 
deed, he did all volunteers. General 
Wood is far more likely to be pro- 
moted to Miles’ place. 
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BRIEF DISPATCHES. 


Saina, Kan., Oct. 5—Many Kan- 
sas farmers are changing their acre. 
age from corn to wheat because of 
this year’s poor corn crop, and in 
some sections the change is so great 
that local papers say the farmers 
have gone ‘‘wheat crazy.”’ 

Carson, NEv., Oct. 1.—George M. 
Pullman, son of the late Geo. M. Pull- 
man, the palace car builder, and 
Mrs. Brazell have been united in 
marriage here by Justice of the 
Peace Stone. Mrs. Brazell recently 
got a divorce from her husband. 

WASHINGTON, IND., Oct. 1.—The 
directors of the People’s National 
Bank have issued a statement plac. 
ing the shortage of R. C. Davis, ex 
cashier, at $71,946.22. The shortage 
has been covered bp the cashier’s 
property, the amount paid in by the 
bondsmen. 

Lonpon, Sept. 28.—‘‘The British 
Tobacco company,’’ was registered 
in London yesterday, the subsorib- 
ers including Messrs. Duke, Fuller 
and Harris, of the American To- 
bacco Company. The purpose of the 
new organization is to acquire the 
interests of Ogdens limited, the big 
British concern. 

Viotoria, B. C., Oct. 1—Seven- 
teen men are dead asa result of an 
explosion in extension mine No. 2, 
belonging to the Wellington Collery 
Company. The flames started from 
a curtain which caught fire from a 
miner’s lamp at the bottom of level 
No. 3 was communicated across the 
slope, and in half an hour the whole 
slope was on fire. 


Havana, Oct. 4.—The constitu. 
tional convention has addressed a 
letter to Governor General Wood, 
informing him that the changes 
which he suggested should be made 
in the election law have been made 
and that the convention, deeming its 
work completed, is ready to dis 
solve. Itis probable thut General 
Wood in his reply will suggest a dis 
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Fifty five-fifty nine..... 332 6311 
Sixty sixty-four........ 383 382 
Sixty five sixty nine.... 431 380} 
Seventy seventy four .. 437 458 
Seventy-five seventy- 
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Kighty-eighty four..... 308 312 
Kighty-five-eighty-nine. 158 162 
Ninety ninety-four..... 60 76 
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solution 

The Hyde county board of educa- 
| tion has adopted a set of ruies that 
might do good in other counties. 
|They refuse to appoint any one a 
|school committeeman whose name 
appears on the insolvent list, and re- 
quires all teachers to pay up their 
taxes before they apply for a school. 
They advise teachers to pay up de- 
linquent taxes before they apply for 
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COTTON CROP FAR BELOW TEN YEARS 
AVERAGE. 





Decline Last Month—Loss of Ten Points Re- 
corded Since August 24—Georgia and Lou- 
isiana Only States Above the Average. 


BW asHineron, Oot. 4.—The monthly 
report of the Statistician of the De 
partment of Agriculture shows the 
average condition September 25 to 
have been 61.4 as compared with 71 4 
on the 24th day of the preceding 
month, 67 on October 1, 1900, 62.4 at 
the corresponding date in 1899 and 
70.3, the mean of the October aver- 
ages of the last ten years. 

Rarely has so general an impair- 
ment of condition been reported as 
the department’s various crop re- 
porting agencies unite in bearing 
witness to this month. There is a 
decline of 9 points in Virginia and 
North Carolina, 13 in South Caro 
lina, Florida and Tennessee, 8 in 
Georgia and Louisiana, 10 in Ala- 
bama and Arkansas, 22 in Mississippi, 
5 in Texas, 11 in Oklahoma, 15 in In- 
dian Territory and 14 in Missouri. 
The averages of condition in the 
different States show reports as fol. 
lows: 

Virginia 73, North Carolina 63, 
South Carolina 67, Georgia 73, Florida 
65, Alabama 65, Mississippi 66, Lou- 
isiana 72, Texas 51, Arkansas 51, Ten- 
nessee 60, Missouri 61, Oklahoma 57, 
Indiance Territory 61. 

While the condition in Georgia 
and Louisiana is still one point 
above the ten year averages ot those 
States, the reports from every other 
cotton growing State and Territory 
compare unfavorably with the aver- 
age October conditions for any con- 
siderable series of years. The ex 
tent to which the various States fell 
below their respective ten year aver- 
ages is as follows: 

Virginia 3 points, South Carolina 
2, North Carolina and Florida 8, Ala- 
bama 7, Mississippi 4, Tennessee 11, 
and Texas and Arkansas each 18. 
The condition in Indian Territory is 
9 points, and in Oklahoma 16 points 
below the mean of the October aver- 
ages of the last five years, and that 
in Mississippi 19 points below the 
mean of the last eight years. 

As a result of the report, prices in 
New York shot up 22 to 25 points 
yesterday. 
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GIFT OF A MILLION DOLLARS TO A 
CHURCH. 


Cuicago, Sept. 24—George W. 
Bowman, a mine owner, has deeded 
to the People’s Church of Chicago, 
$1,000,000, earnings from two gold 
mines in Arizona and New Mexico. 
He has told Dr. Hiram W. Thomas 
that several more millions are ready 
when they are wanted. 


MBS. ROOSEVELT’S SECRETARY. 





WasHINGTON, Oct. 2.—Mrs. Roose- 
velt has appointed Miss Belle Hag 
ner to be her secretary. Miss Hag- 
ner has for some time acted in a 
similar capacity for Mrs. Charles 
Emory Smith, Mrs. Elihu Root, Miss 
Paulding, Senator Depew’s niece 
and other women prominent in offi- 
cial. She is the daughter of Dr. 
Charles E. Hagner of this city, and 
for several years has been promi- 
net in Washington society. 
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JUDGE WILSON’S SUDDEN DEATH. 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 24.—Jeremiah 
Morrow Wilson, principai counsel for 
Rear Admiral Schley and one of the 
leading lawyers of Washington, died 
suddenly in his apartmeats in the 
Shoreham hotel shortly after 11 
o’clk today. Heart failure, super- 
induced by an attack of acute indi- 
gestion, coupled with Bright’s dis- 
ease, caused his death. He leaves a 
son, Charles 8. Wilson, who has been 
associated with him in the law, and 
a daughter, Mrs. William Haywood, 
of this city. 

Judge Wilson was a native of Ohio 
and was 73 years old. He served on 
the bench and in Congress. 
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PROFITS OF THE STEEL CORPORATION. 


New York, Oct. 1.—The directors 
of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion have declared the regular quar- 
terly dividends of 1% per cent. on 
the preferred stock and 1 per cent. 
on the common stock. 

According to the statement of the 
corporation for the six months en- 
ded September 30th (September esti- 
mated) the total net earnings from 
operations were $54,954,872. After 
deducting $7,509,505 set aside for 
sinking funds and maintenance and 
six mouths interest charges on bonds 
$7,600,000, there remained a balance 
of $40,295,166. The balance applica- 
ble to surplus or new construction, 
as the board of directors may direot, 
after deducting the dividends for 








a certificate.—Ex. 


the two quarters, was $12,326,742. 


OUR NEGRO POPULATION. 





Not Increasing as Fast as the White—What 
the Complete Count of the Census Office 
Shows~Diminishing Ratio Almost Confia- 
uous Since the Census of 1790. 
WASHINGTON, Oct. 5.—The count 
of the population of the United 
States by race, sex and nativity has 
been completed at the Census Office 
and thus the most important socio- 
logical data will be soon forthcom- 
ing. The greatest question has beer 
the relative growth of the colored 
population. The alarm which the 
figures of 1880 gave the country lest 
the negro population should exceed 
the white will be recalled. Final 
figures show that the negro popula- 
tion will this time constitute about 
11.58 of our total population. Ten 
years ago the figures on a similar 
basis were 11.93. 

Some new elements of population 
have been counted this time, but as 
a whole itis fair to conclude that 
the negro is slightly less than hold- 
ing his own. The earlier bulletins 
by Stetes indicated, as shown in these 
dispatches, that the negro was doing 
better than this, but the Virginia re- 
turns, which came in the last alpha- 
betical group, have greatly modified 
the final results. In that State the 
negro growth has been surprisingly 
small. In fact, in only four South- 
ern States is the proportion of 
negroes greater to-day than in 1890. 
These are Arkans#s, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi and Florida. In many North- 
States the negro population has rela- 
tively increased, but as it is so small 
a part of the total, does not greatly 
affect general results. The completed 
figures thus show that the negro is 
losing his hold in the border State 
region, and is moving either to the 
cotton fields of the Gulf or to the 
great cities of the North. 





AMERICAN DISASTER IN PHILIPPINES. 





Only 24 Out of a Company of 72 Escape. 

MANILA, Sept. 30.—A disastrous 
fight between United States troops 
and insurgents occurred yesterday 
in the island of Samar, near Balan- 
giga. A large body of insurgents at- 
tacked Company C, Ninth Infantry, 
only 24 members of the company 
escaping. 

All others are reported to have 
been killed. The company were at 
breakfast when attacked and made a 
determined resistance, but the over- 
whelming numbers of the insurgents 
compelled them to retreat. Of the 
survivors who have arrived at Bassey 
11 are wounded, 

According to the latest returns the 
strength of the company was 73. The 
survivors include Captain Thomas 
W. Connelly, First Lieutenant Hé- 
ward Bumpus, and Dr. R. 8.Griswold, 
surgeon. 

Captain Edwin V. Bookmiller, of 
the Ninth Infantry, reports that 
General Hughes is assembling a force 
to attack the insurgemts. The im 
surgents captured all the stores and 
ammunition of the company and all 
the rifles except 26. 





THE PLOW TRUST FORMED. 


Curoaao, Oct 1.—The Plow Trust 
was born to-day, notan infant, but 
with the stature of a giant. 

The event was celebrated to-night 
with a banquet at the Auditorium 
annex. About the board were the 
men who compose the plow industey 
of most of the world. As they ate 
and smoked and tonehed glasses 
they figured how they might com- 
plete the conquest in Europe, Asia, 
Africa and South America. Behiné 
thom is the princely sum of $168,- 
000,000 capital. 

The new corporation was chris- 
tened ‘“‘The American Plow Com- 
pany.’’ Its headquarters are to be 
in Chicago. It is organized under 
the laws of New Jersey, and com- 
bines the 23 great plow manufactories 
of the continent. It is hinted, but 
not confirmed, that it is to be auxili- 
ary to the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. Charles H. Deere, of Mo- 
line, the foremost plow man of the 
nation, is to be the President. Wn. 
A. Vincent, the promoter, will be 
counsel for the trust. Three days 
now have the plow magnates beer 
gathered at theannex. Negotiations 
proceeded in secret, but with speed, 
considering the magnitude of the 
undertaking. 

At last the promoters, the Chicage 
law firm of Goodrich, Vincent & 
Bradley, succeeded in bringing har- 
mony out of chaos, in gathering inte 
Chicago the representatives of the 
23 factories concerned and finally 
forming the great trust. The manu- 
facturers will meet again in the 
morning in secret conference at the 
annex to map out plans of operation 
and discuss probably the location ¢f 





new plants. 
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The Home Circle. 








A STILL DAY IN AUTUMN. 


I love to wander through the woodlands hoary, 
In the soft gloom of an autumnal day, 

When Summer gathers up her robes of glory, 
And, like a dream of beauty, glides away. 


How through each loved, familiar path she lingers, 
Serenely smiling through the golden mist, 
Tinting the wild grape with her dewy fingers, 
Till the cool emerald turns to amethyst ; 


Kindling the faint stars of the hazel, shining 

To light the gloom of Autumn’s moulding halls ; 
With hoary plumes the clematis entwining, 

Where, o’er the rocks, her withered garlands fall. 


Warm lights are on the sleepy uplands waning 
Beneath dark clouds along the horizon rolled, 

Till the slant sunbeams, through their fringes raining, 
Bathe all the hills in melancholy gold. 


The moist winds breathe of crisped leaves and flowers, 
In the damp hollows of the woodland sown, 
Mingling the freshness of autumnal showers 
With spicy airs from cedarn alleys blown. 


Besides the brook and on the umbered meadows, 
Where yellow fern-tufts fleck the faded ground, 

With folded lips beneath their palmy shadows, 
The gentian nods, in dreamy slumbers bound. 


Upon those soft, fringed lids the bees sit brooding, 
Like a fond lover loath to say farewell ; 

Or, with shut wings, through silken folds intruding, 
Creeps near her heart his drowsy tale to tell. 


The little birds upon the hillside lonely, 
Flit noiselessly along from spray to spray. 
Silent as a sweet, wandering thought, that only 
Shows its bright wings and softly glides away. 


The scentless flowers, in the warm sunlight dreaming 
Forget to breathe their fullness of delight ; 

And through the tranced woods soft airs are streaming, 
Still as the dew-fall of the Summer night. 


So, in my heart, a sweet, unwonted feeling 
Stirs, like the wind in Ocean’s hollow shell, 

Through all 1ts secret chambers sadly stealing, 
Yet finds no words its mystic charm to tell. 


—Sarah Helen Whitman. 








COLLEGE EDUCATION AS A TRAINING FOR LIFE. 





The antagonistic views held by 
many as to the practical value of a | 
college education have lately been 
prominently exemplified in the case 
of Mr. Charles M. Schwab, president 


of the new steel trust, who counsels | 


boys who aim at success in business 
to avoid the colleges, and Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, who values’ colleges 
so highly that he has recently 
startled the world by his great gift 
to the Scottish universities. Neither 
of these isa callege man. From the 
standpoint of the latter, Mr. Gilmer 
Speed, the well known American 
writer and a grand-nephew of John 
Keats, treats the subject at some 
length in Ainsley’s Magazine. After 
referring to the fact that of the 
twenty-four men who have reached 
the office of President of the United 


States, fifteen were college men and | 


only three without what may be 
called academic training, while all 


| country, 





and the newspaper editors 
of New York City, as will presently 
be seen, in proportion have had 
greater scholastic advantages. The 
Supreme Court justices, however, 
presumably on account of the nature 
of their work, are hard students all 
their lives, and some men compara- 
tively illiterate in the beginning of 
their career on this exalted bench 
have become ripe scholars long be- 
fore the end of their service. Judes, 
however, have better opportunities 
for self improvement that almost 
any other men in active life. * * * 
“It has been difficult to deter- 
mine exactly the collegiate status of 
the members of Congress. As well 
as Icouid makeit out, it stands thus: 
Out of 86 members of the Senate, 44 
are college men; out of 360 members 
of the House of Representatives 168 
were graduated from college. * * * 
I confess that I was surprised at the 


of the non graduates save two were | showing, and do not hesitate to say 
members of a learned profession, he | to the youth who would go to Con- 
| gress that he will further hischances 


continues : 


‘“‘Suppose we leave this field of | 


speculation, which leads back to the 
beginning of our national life, and 
confine ourselves to the present. In 
the present Cabinet of President 
McKinley there are eight members. 
Six of these are college men; one, 
himself a non-graduate, was a pro- 





enormously if he will go through 
college and bear a proud sheepskin 
to his home, even tho he never be 
able to read its Latin text. 

“T suspect that in the professions 
of medicine and law the proportion 
of college men who reach distinc- 
tion and high earning capacity is 


fessor ina college when he entered | higher than in the higher fields of 


the Cabinet. The remaining eighth 
man finished his education at an acad- 
emy which, likely us not, ranked in 
scholarship with many of the colleges 
that confer degrees in all the dignity 
of a Latin text that many a recipient 
would be stumped to put into literal 
English. The administration of Mr. 
McKinley, himself not a college man, 
tho a graduate of a law school, is 
mainly conducted by men of college 
training. There is probably no man 
in the country, not a crank, who 
will say it is any the worse for being 
so. At the other end of Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue, where the legislative 
and judicial coordinate brances of 
the Government do business, let us 
see what is the collegiate condition 
of the judges and legislators. The 
judges are as follows, with the 
college of each opposite his name. 


“Chief Justice Fuller, Bowdoin. 
“Mr. Justice Harlan, Center. 
“Mr. Justice Gray, Harvard. 

“Mr. Justice Brewer, Yale. 

“Mr. Justice Brown, Yale. 

“Mr. Justice Shiras, Yale. 

“Mr. Justice White, Georgetown. 


“Mr. Justice Peckham, Albany 
Academy. 

“Mr. Justice McKenna, Bonica 
Collegiate Institute. 


‘‘Here we see that the members of 
our highest court do not rank any 
higher as college men than the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, though they 
are appointed and confirmed to office 
in large measure by reason of their 
great and sound information in a 
‘branch of learning that has been 
called the sum of all knowledge. 
Indeed, the magazine editors of the 


politics. In journalism, whether 
literary or political, the proportion 
of leaders who have had the advan- 
tage of college training is note- 
worthy. Of the eight leading New 
York dailies we find that seven of 
the editors in chief are college men. 
Of the fifteen most important 
monthly magazines, fourteen of the 
editors have been graduated from 
colleges. These may seem to be the 
highest intellectual walks in which 
others do not strive. Such is not 
the case, The others do strive, but 
they appear not to get up as high 
as the men who have had the four 
years at college. Recently a very 
useful and interesting book has been 
compiled. ‘Who’s Who in America.’ 
This compilation was intended to in- 
clude all living Americans that had 
done things so notable as to make it 
interesting for the public to know 
about their achievements, their per- 
sonality and history. But the title 
is more descriptive than any elucida- 
tion of it. Now this book includes 
8,602 names, and these are presum- 
ably the present men and the wo- 
men of distinction in the country 
in all the fields of endeavor. 
Of these, 3,237 were graduated from 
colleges, 271 were graduated from 
West Point and Annapolis, 733 at- 
tended {college but were not grad- 
uated, 693 went to academies and 
seminaries, and 171 to high schols. 
That strikes me as an enormous pro- 
portion, if we grant that to get into 
this book is to indicate succefs al- 
ready achieved. There are only a 
trifle over 25,000 college men turned 
out into the fields of practical work 
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every year, while the total sum of 
new workers is largely in excess of 
500,000—that is, as twenty to one. 
Yet, when we make up the roll of 
persons of distinction, we find, that 
one out of two and a third of the 
men of note are college-bred; while 
if we make the exclusion a little less 
rigid and include all those mentioned 
above as having had the advantages 
of college training, we shall see that 
more than half of the distinguished 
persons in the country are within 
the inclusions. The figures seem to 
me to make a very plain story so far 
as what we call the higher walks of 
life are concerned. 


‘‘Ag to practical affairs, it has been 
impossibile for me to gather data 
anywhere nerly so comprehensive as 
that which I have presented. * * * I 
selected what seemed to me the half 
hundred most considerable railway 
companies in the country, and began 
a canvass of the presidents. I learned 
that eighteen of these were college 
men. Thatis largely in excess of 
the proportion of bankers, and 
proves, mayhap, that railroading is 
more intricate than cent per cent. 
While speaking of men of affairs 
there are some who loom so large 
that there is no indelicacy in men- 
tioning them. The names of J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, Andrew Carnegie, John 
D. Rockefeller, William Rockefel- 
ler, James J. Hill, James Stillman, 
Charles Schwab, and William C. 
Whitney are all household words, 
and have been ever since the consol- 
idation of those huge industrial en- 
ter prises that almost baffle the imag- 
ination in their immensity of inclu- 
sion. Of these only one—the last 
named—is a college man in the sense 
that we ordinarily use the term. 
Mr. Morgan went through the Bos- 
ton High School and then attended 
lectures at the University of Got- 
tingen in Germany. Likely as not 
he is as much a college man as he 
would have been if he had stayed at 
home and gone through Harvard or 
Yale. And quite rightly he should 
be set down as such. The rest of 
them are not college men at all, tho 
Mr. Hill and Mr. Schwab each went 
to an academy. But Mr. Schwab, 
who is at the head of the largest en- 
gineering works the world has ever 
dreamed of, has acquired his tech- 
nical.knowledge mainly by his own 
efforts and by study in practical 
work, rather than in scbools of theo- 
retical instruction. The others in 
the list, Mr. Carnegie, the two 
Rockfellers, and Mr. Stiliman, had 
but common school advantages. * * * 

‘‘In this era of big things it is in- 
teresting to consider the cost of col- 
lege instruction. That may enable 
us ts make up our minds as to 
whether or notit pays. The grounds 
and buildings are appraised at $133,- 
000,000; the productive funds at 
$138,000,000 ; the scientific apparatus 
at $14,000,000; the benefactions at 
$21,000,000, while the total income 
of them ail is $21,000,000. That is 
a great sum, even greater than the 
$16,000,000 the poor people of the 
city of New York annually pay into 
the policy shops of the metropolis in 
a game in which they have nochance 
to win. Here is an illustrating con- 
trast. The whole country pays 
$21,000,000 annually for its highest 
education ; the metropolity city alone 
puts $16,000,000 yearly in a game 
that only preys on the ignorant. I 
fancy that no college man ever 
played policy except in the pursuit 
of knowledge and by way of experi- 
ment. When ignorance is so costly, 
higher education cannot be very 
dear at twice what is now spent on 
i¢,"° 


STAND BY YOUR PROMISE. 








‘You mustn't repeat this, you 
know, for I promised not to tell,”’ 
said a girl who was betraying a con- 
fidence toa friend; and apparently 
it did not enter her head to wonder 
why she should trust her friend 
more than herself. She had pledged 
her word to keep another’s secret, 
and had broken her promise. What 
assurance did she have that the other 
would not follow her example? 

Some of us who betray confidence 
in this way excuse ourselves by say- 
ing, ‘‘I promised not to tell, but you 
won’t count.’’ But do we always 
make it clear to those who dre so un- 
fortunate as to trust us, that we in- 
tend to share their secret with at 
least one? Mental reservations are 
not enough. If we cannot keep a 
confidence, let us refuse to accept it. 
And it does not excuse us*for telling 
a secret we have promised to keep, 
that we take it for granted that 
some one’s else honor is higher than 





our own.—Young People’s Weekly. 





ROOSEVELT IN ANECDOTE. 


Anecdotes in which President 
Roosevelt figures as the star are al- 
most a8 numerous as those told of 
Lincoln. Possessing a striking per- 
sonality and having a habit of doing 
and saying things out of the ordi- 
nary, his words and deeds are always 
interesting. The range of stories is 
wide and varied, as might naturally 
be expected of a man who has been 
a cowboy, a traveler, a writer, 4 
reformer, a soldier and a statesman. 
It has been said of him that no liv- 


ing American to-day is so versatile ; ; 


that there is no calling that he could 
not fill, and with credit. Be that as 
it may, be has certainly played a 
long list of roles, and in each he has 
been a conspicuous figure. 
is stilla young man. His complete 
biography, when written, will be 
quite as intertaining reading as that 
of any of our popular heroes who 
are dead. 
—_—o—-. 

The new President has appeared 
on the political stump times without 
number, but only once so far as 
recorded, has he appered in the pul- 
pit. This was in Chicago recently. 
Mr. Roosevelt is a personal friend 
of the Rev. Mr. Moerdyke of the 
Trinity Reformed Church. 

‘‘Come and preach to us some Sun- 
day,’’ wrote the preacher several 
months ago to Mr. Roosevelt. ‘I 
will fill your pulpit the next time I 
am in Chicago,’’ was the reply. He ar- 
rived in Chicago on Saturday, and 
the next day accompanied by Col. 
J. H. Strong, he drove to Trinity to 
keep his promise. The Rev. Mr. 
Moerdyke was in the act of announce. 
ing the hymn when the then Vice- 
President and Colonel Strong entered 
the church. They took front seats.. 
The reading of the hymn was post- 
poned and the preacher stepped down 
from the pulpit to greet his guests. 
A minute later the minister returned 
tothe pulpit and announced that his 
regular sermon on ‘‘Christian States- 
men’’ would be postponed and that 
Vice-President Roosevelt would 
preach. ‘There is one thing I ad 
mire about Colonel Roosevelt more 
than all others,’’ he continued: ‘‘he 
is a man of his word.’’ The Vice- 
President did not preach doctrine, 
but he did deliver alay sermon on 
“Be Ye Doers of the Word, Not 
Hearers Only,’’ that was listened to 
with the closest attention. The 
afternoon of the same day he ad- 
dressed the Gideons at the First 
Methodist Church, and was elected an 
honorary member of the association. 

——) — 

Julian Ralph once asked Mr. Roose- 
velt: 

‘What did you expect to be or 
dream of being when you were a 
boy?’’ 

“TI do not recollect that I dreamed 
at all or planned at all,’’ he an- 
swered. ‘‘I simply obeyed the in- 
junction, ‘Whatsoever thy hand find- 
eth todo, do that with all thy might,’ 
soI took up what came along as it 
came. Since then I have gone on 
Lincoln’s motto: ‘Do the best; if 
not then the best possible.’ ’’ 


—_—_o—. 


When Colonel Roosevelt set out to 
raise a regiment of Rough Riders 
he decided that he would make sure 
that every man enlisted possessed 
not only nerve, but staying qualities 
as well. His experience with one 
young Westerner is a type of sev- 
eral. The young man was strong 
and husky enough, but there was a 
look in his face that the Colonel took 
to be one lacking a continuity of 
purpose. He told the would-be re- 
cruit that the ranks were practically 
full and that he could not enlist him. 
The next day the young man re- 
turned to repeat his request to be 
enlisted. Again he was turned 
downed. This proceeding was re- 
peated for a week, the Western 
youth never missing a day at the re. 
cruiting headquarters. The perti 
nacity of the boy finally interested 
the Colonel. 

“What did you say your name 
was?’’ asked Roosevelt on the eighth 
visit. 

‘‘Henry Johnson.”’ 

‘*Where do you come from?”’ 

‘‘Towa.”’ 

‘You want to enlist as a Rough 
Rider?”’ 

“TI do.”’ 

‘‘How did you get here?”’ 

“JT walked some of the distance, 
stole rides part of the way, and paid 
my fare as far as possible.’’ 

‘Can you ride a horse?”’ 

‘¢Yes.’’ 

‘‘And shoot?’’ 

‘*Yes.”’ 

‘‘Well, you are the kind of man 
we are looking for. I did not like 


And he’ 


your appearance at first, but any 
man who will show as much zeal 
trying to get into the army deserves 
to be enlisted.’’ 

a 

Mr. Roosevelt was once asked for 
an opinion on what he termed true 
Americanism. The reply, which he 
incorporated in one of his books, is 
as follows: 

“T have no wish to excuse or hide 
our faults, for I hold that he is often 
the best American who strives hard- 
est to correct American shortcom- 
ings. Nevertheless, I am just as 
little disposed to give way to undue 
pessimism as to undue and arrogant 
optimism. In speaking to my own 
countrymen there is one point upon 
which I wish to lay special stress ; 
that is, the necessity for a feeling 
of broad, radical, intense American- 
ism, if good work is to be done in 
any direction. Above all, the one 
essential for success in every politi- 
cal movement which is to do lasting 
good is that our citizens should act 
as Americans ; not as Americans with 
a prefix and qualification—not as 
Irish. Americans, German-Ameri- 
cans, native Americans—but as 
Americans pure and simple.’’ 

—_o—_ 

President Roosevelt was once 
traveling in Idaho, and passed a 
book store, in the window of which 
was a copy of his ‘‘Winning of the 
West.’’ Going into the book store, 
he inquired: ‘‘Who is this author, 
Roosevelt?’’ ‘“‘Oh!’’ said the book- 
seller, ‘‘he’s a ranch driver,’’ ‘‘And 
what do you think of his book?”’ 
asked the President. ‘‘Well,’’ said 
the dealer, slowly and deliberately, 
“I’ve always thought I’d like to 
meet the author and tell him that if 
he had stuck to running a ranch and 
given up writing a book he’d have 
made a powerful more of a success at 
his trade.”’ 

eee: 

While Roosevelt admires indepen- 
dence he believes in organization, be- 
cause he has the instincts of a sol- 
dier. But he is not a martinet, and 
has no faith in men who have not 
minds of theirown. It was to As 
semblymen Price and Morgan of 
Brooklyn, two young legislators, to 
whom he took a great fancy, that he 
said at the beginning of a session 
of the New. York Legislature: ‘If 
you choose to be cattle, I must con- 
sult your driver. Be men, and I 
want your advice.’’ 

a 

Mr. Roosevelt attends the Dutch 
Reformed Church, but his real relig- 
ion is perhaps most clearly revealed 
through an incident of his visit toa 
big ranch in Wyoming one Sunday 
during his late national political can- 
vass. The owner of the ranch and a 
number of his friends were anxious 
to entertain the Governor in any 
way that might be pleasant to him. 
He chose to ride. A wolf hunt was 
proposed. ‘‘There is nothing I would 
like better,’’ Governor responded, 
“but it is Sunday. 

“Still nobody will know,’’ sugges- 
ted one of the newspaper men; ‘‘we 
won't any of us say a word.”’ 

‘““My dear fellow,” said the Gov- 
ernor, ‘‘tnere are two ways ot Keep- 
ing out of trouble. One is to do 
nothing that could by any possibility 
make trouble for you. The other is 
to conceal the things you have done 
which might cause trouble. The 
first way is the simpler. If you act 
by it you never want to tell a lie.’’ 

There was no wolf hunt that day. 


—_o—_ 


Once, when a school boy, Roose. 
velt was called upon to recite the 
poem beginning: 

“At midnight, in his gnarded tent, 

The Turk lay dreaming of the 

hour 
When Greece, her knees in suppli- 
ance bent, 

Would tremble at his power. 

Theodore rose and started out 
bravely. With all the flourishes of 
boyish energy he repeated the lines 
as far as ‘*When Greece, her knegs’”’ 
—and then he stopped 

He stammered, shuffled his feet and 
began again: ‘‘When Greece, her 
knees’’— The old schoolmaster 
leaned forward, and, in a shrill voice, 
said: ‘Grease 'em again, Teddy, and 
maybe it will go then.”’ And Teddy, 
with his usual pluck tried it again 
with marked success. 

There never was a man who had a 
keener appreciation of bravery than 
Mr. Roosevelt. ‘Every feat of hero- 
ism,” he says, ‘‘makes us forever in 
debted to the man who performed 
a6." 

He was continually watching for 
it and rewarding it among his men. 
A lank, red-headed Irish patrolman 





named Duggan saw a burglar one 








night on Park avenue, near 
tieth street, making off with 
dle of silverware. He Save chase 
The burglar threw away the bundle 
and jumped the fence that surrounds 
the cavernous ventilating holes a 
the New York Central Railroad tun 
nel. Duggar followed him. The 
burglar ran to one of the holes, hesi 
tated, and jumped a sheer twenty 
feet to the tracks below, regardless 
of the danger of being crushed by 
passing trains. Without a moment's 
consideration Duggan Sprang after 
him, landed on him, and dragged 
him out by the collar. When the 
president of the police board heard 
of that he straightway sent for 
Duggan and heard the story from 
his own lips, and when Duggan wert 
away he was a roundsman. 

And this is only one 
among a hundred. 


Sia 


SOMETHING THEY DON’T UNDERSTAND, 


Seven. 
& bun. 


instance 





Gen. Barnum, of Abbeville, 8. C., 
hada body servant before the war 
who aped him in everything. Peter 
so loved his master that he grew to 
talk like him, act like him and 4}. 
most look likehim. He lives to-day, 
the heart of hospitality, the soul of 
honor. Sunday two white men drove 
up to the door of his cabin and 
asked him if he had any liquor in 
the house. He said he had abouta 
quart. They offered to buy. He re- 
fused to sell, but, just as his old 
master would have done, invited 
them to havea drink. Having drunk 
they handed him a half-dollar. Of 
ocurse, like his master, he declined 
the coin. The scoundrel went to 
town and swore outa complaint that 
he was violating the dispensary 
laws. I happened to bo in Green- 
ville the other day when the 'trial 
took place, and saw a revelation. 
Peter’s counsel was Gen. Barnum’s 
son, Adjutant General of the State 
under Gov. John Gray Evans, and 
the chief witness for the defense 
was the general himself, who had 
come over from Abbeville, distant 
about one hundred miles, to say a 
word fer his former slave. The Gen- 
eral took the stand, and his son said: 

‘*What is your name??’’ 

“Tam Gen. Barnun, sir.’’ 

‘*Where do you reside?’’ 

‘In Abbeville, sir.’’ 

‘“‘How long have you known the 
defendant?’’ 

“Sixty-five years, sir.’’ 

‘“‘What is his reputation?”’ 

‘“‘As good as any man’s in this 
courtroom, sir.”’ 

‘Would you trust him?”’ 

“Trust Peter? Why I’d trust him 
with my life, my honor.’’ 

The jury didn’t leave their seats. 

The scene “‘sorter tuched me up.”’ 
I met young Barnum and asked him 
if he received anything for his servi- 
cess. ‘‘Accept a fee from Peter?”’ 
he said in Amazement. ‘‘Why, sir, 
I'd as soon think of charging my 
father.’’ 

‘“‘You and your father come 100 
miles to clear this old negro?”’ 

‘*Yes, and we would have come a 
thousand or ten thousand. Old Peter 
was a second father to me. He 
raised me. When I was well he 
played with me; when I was ill he 
nursed me. WhenI was a boy I’d 
rather sleep in peter’s cabin than in 
my own bed at home. I’d rather 
take a snack with Peter in those 
days than dine with the President.”’ 

I’m afraid we yankees don’t under- 
stand the ‘‘nigger’’ question yet.— 
New York Press. 


WHAT DO YOU TALK ABOUT? 





Don’t talk about your troubles, 
above all, any ill health or sickness. 
Nothing is so tiresome as to hear 
long tales of illness and suffering, 
uinless it be io bear those afflictions. 
You deepen, strengthen and prolong 
the effccts of sickness by dwelling 
upon it in thought and speech. You 
can hasten your recovery by enjoy- 
ing your retarn to health and show- 
ing your delight in it, and that is the 
only way you should allow yourself 
to remind others of the ills you have 
endured. Never speak of strictly 
family affairs, and especially be care- 
ful not to allow yourself, under any 
provocations, to criticize any mem- 
ber of your own family in conversa- 
tion with even your dearest friend. 
And avoid too much talk of every 
kind about your own nearest of kin. 
You are naturally deeply interested 
in your brother's college experiences 
or your sister’s coming-out party, 
but it is all rather colorless to people 
outside of your own house. There 
is nothing more becoming to a girl 
than a womanly reserve about her 
personal and family affairs. Beware 
of going into details in convesation 
upon such subjects. They are tire- 
some to any thinking person who 
has to listen.—ADa C. Sweet, in the 
October Woman's Home Companion. 








—— 
Chris 
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Christian Life Column. 


“Not AS I WILL.” 





ed 


. and alone I stand 

4 a se thresholds on each 

pand ; 

e darkness deepens as I grope, 
fraid to fear, afraid to hope: 

Yet this one thing I learn to know 
ob day more surely as I go, 

That doors are opened, ways are 


de P 

Bee are lifted or are laid, 

Bu gome great law ag a still, 
d purpose to fu 

Unfathomr ot as I will.” 


olded and alone I wait ; 

Loss seems too bitter, gain too late; 

Too heavy purdens 1n the load 

and too few helpers on the road ; 

and joy is weak and grief is strong, 
qyears and days so long, so long ; 

et this one thing I learn to know 

fach day more surely as I go, 

That 1 am glad the good and ill _ 

B changeless law are ordered still, 

y ‘Not as I will.”’ 


Blindf 


(Not as I will’: The sound grows 


sweet ; 
fach time my lips the words repeat. 
“Not a8 I will’: the darkness feels 
yore safe than light when this 
thought steals — 
Like whispered voice to calm and 
bless . 
All unrest and all loneliness. 
“Not as 1 will,’ because the One 
Who loved us first and best has gone 
Before us on the road, and still 
for us must all his love fulfil, 
‘Not as we will.” 


—Helen Hunt. 





DIDN’T KNOW IT WAS THERE. 


—_—_— 


A well to do deacon in Connecticut 
was one day accosted by his pastor, 
who suid : 

“Poor Widow Green’s wood is out. 
Can you not take her a load?”’ 

“Well,” answered the deacon, “I 
have the wood, and I have the team, 
but who is to pay me for it?’’ 

The pastor replied: ‘I will pay 
you for it, on condition that you 
read three verses of the forty-first 
Psalm before you go to bed to- 
night.”’ 

The deacon consented, delivered 
the wood, and at night opened the 
Word of God, and read the passage : 
“Blessed is he that considereth the 
por; the Lord will deliver him in 
time of trouble. The Lord will pre- 
serve him, and keep him alive; and 
heshall be blessed upon the earth; 
and thou wilt not deliver him unto 
the will of his enemies. The Lord 
will strengthen him upon the bed of 
hnguishing ; thou wilt make all his 
bed in his sickness.”’ 

Afew days afterward the pastor 
met him again. 

“How much do I owe you, deacon, 
for that load of wood ?”’ 

“Oh,”’ said the now enlightened 
man, “do not speak of payment; I 
did not know those promises were in 
the Bible. I would not take money 
for supplying the widow’s wants. ’’— 
Exchange. 


oe 


“BE OF GOOD CHEER.”’ 


No matter what occurs, keep up 
Jourcourage. The man of hope is 
the man of valor. Never borrow 
houble. If it is in the future, it will 
(ome soon enough. The burden of 
tlamity you dread may never come. 
And if it should come, it will find 
Youbetter able to meet and bear it 
lan you are to-day. 
As your days, so shall your 
“ength be. Sufficient unto the day 
the evil thereof. The life and 
Words of Jesus and Paul furnish 
me apt and forceful illustrations 
ithe uplifting, sustaining power of 
yous, loving hope. On the eve 
«his crucifixion, when the clouds 
re black and threatening, Jesus 
“ilorted his disciples with those 
"’Imemorable words: ‘Let not 
ourheart be troubled. . . . In 
'é World ye shall have tribulation ; 
Mt be of good cheer ; I have over- 
ma the world.” And Paul, in 
_ awaiting death, cheered his 
°w-Christians on to a life of 
' Ole endurance by the inspiring 
peed n: ‘Rejoice evermore; 
; ‘gain I say rejoice.’’ Christian- 
_ & religion of hope. When we 
pee the new life we are be- 
hie — unto a lively or living 
.* the resurrection of Christ 
od Me dead. Hope, says one, 
mbes the and good health; it 
o “06 value of food and sleep, 
he. — ®very care, and gives the 
Courage for all its tasks. Hope 
°pe ever.—Christian Uplook. 
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man believe one whit 
“ee naturally believes. Not 
ke & ms ‘Jections against it will 
‘ eo believe one whit less. 
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tne be is faith and more it is 
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Children’s Column. 


Woman’s Work. 





THE PRODIGIOUS PIE. 


Oh, boys and girls, come here, and I 
Will tell you about the Prodigious 


ie ; 

And you'll say when you’ve listened 
to every word, 

That never before such a tale you’ve 
heard. 


Long, long ago, and far awa 
Lived the mighty King Goborsiolay, 
—— thus proclaimed one summer 
ay: 
“My subjects bow, 
And bend the knee ; 
A mandate now 
I do decree. 
There shall be made a wondrous Pie, 
Exceeding big, exceeding high ; 
And every one inall the land 
Shall bring a bit 
To put in it, 
And each must lend a hand.”’ 


The people heard, then quickly they 
Ran every one his separrte way, 
—— have been surprised next 
ay 
To see the things 
Brought to supply 
The good old king’s 
Prodigious Pie. 
They came in barrows, sleds and 
sleighs, 
They came in carts and trucks and 
drays ; 
They came in cabs and caravans, 
In wagons, wains, 
And railroad trains, 
And even catamarans. 


And oh, the things 
brought, 
You really never would have thought 
Such delicacies could be bought. 
Such spicy roots 
Of flavors rare ; 
Such wondrous fruits, 
Peach, plum and pear, 
And nectarines and grapes and cher- 
ries, 
Apricots, currants, huckleberries, 
And apples fresh and apples dried, 
Sugar and spice 
And all things nice 
Were liberally supplied. 


the people 


“And now,’’ the king declared, ‘‘we 
must 
Have an enormous great big crust, 
And it will soon be made, I trust.’’ 
The miller’s wag- 
Ons then came in, 
With flour in bag, 
Barrel and bin. 
And farmers clad in leather jerkins 
Brought butter in tubs, kegs and 
firkins ; 
Then pastry cooks arrived in 
hordes, 
And were not slow 
To knead the dough 
Upon their pastry boards. 


At last the monstrous pie was done, 
And then the baking was begun ; 
The oven was a special one, 
For this great pie 
Made purposely ; 
The heat was high 
Asit could be. 
After the pie had baked about 
A half a day they took it out. 
Then all the people cheered for it ; 
Such a hullabaloo 
You never knew ; 
And they ate up every bit! 
—Carolyn Wells, in Good Housekeep- 
ing for October. 


orem UO! 


EDUCATION. 








Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Please allow me space in your 
paper to say a few words on education. 
I think boys should have more learn 
ing than girls, though I don’t mean 
to say that girls don’t need any. I 
know they aught to have some edu- 
cation but not so much as boys. I 
have heard some young people say 
that they didn’t need an education, 
but I think every boy and girl should 
know something of the world and its 
inhabitants. When I see some peo- 
ple who can’t read or write their 
name, I think of compulsory educa- 
tion. The day is fast approaching 
when he who has no education will 
be behind, and he who has education 
will take every advantage from the 
ignorant. Young men, let’s go to 
school and keep up our side. 

As this is my first time to appear 
in a newspaper, I will close by ask- 
ing afew questions: At what time 
between four and five o’clock will the 
hour and minute hads of a clock be 
exactly opposite? If 300 cats can 
kill 300 rats in 300 minutes, how 
many cats can kill 100 rats in 100 
minutes? How many acres are there 
in a square tract of land containing 
as many acres as there are boards in 
the fence enclosing it, if the boards 
aree 11 feet long, and the fence 4 
boards high? MITE. 

Gaston Co., N. C. 


The necessity of an inward still- 
ness hath appeared clear to my 
mind. In true silence strength is 
renewed and the mind is weaned 
from all things, save as they may 
be enjoyed in the divine Will, and a 
lowliness of outward living opposite 
to worldly honor becomes truly ac- 
ceptable to us.—John Woolman. 

Honesty is not a divisible quality. 
You are either honest or you are not ; 
you cannot be honest in one thing if 
you are to be dishonest in others.— 
Theodore Roosevelt. 





SING, 

Sing ! as the birds shall teach thee, 

A song of love and trust ; 
Sing ! till the world shall listen, 
Till thine own eyes shall glisten 
As joy or grief shall reach thee, 

As a true singer must; 
May the brave music swelling, 
From thy good heart upwelling, 
Its message still betelling 

Long after thou art dust. 


Sing! for the world is weary © 
With burden of its care ; 
And men are heavy-hearted, 
Perplexed, misjudged and thwarted, 
And sin has made life dreary, 
Temptation everywhere ; 
Sing ! as true singer may, 
Driving these clouds away 
With promises of day 
Whose coming shall be fair. 


Sing! as thy heart shall bid thee, 
Nor let the music die, 

Its tenderest words unspoken ; 

Give generously love’s token; 

Heed none that would forbid thee, 
As days and years go by. 

Think not of what it cost thee, 

Gold, friendship, pleasures lost thee, 

Of praises seldom tossed thee, 
Of blame few would deny. 


Sing! and thy heart’s best feeling 
Shall not in vain be spent. 
Some soul, sin-sick, life-weary, 
Shall at thy song grow cheery, 
As thou in it revealing 
New hope for discontent, _ 
And put away the badness 
Of sin and strife and sadness 
Of misspent days with gladess, 
In holy purpoge meant. 


Sing ! and thy song shall sweeter 
Grow with the coming years, 
And some day men shall heed thee, 
Finding how much they need thee, 
To make their lives complete, 
Whose faith shall still their fears. 
Sing ! with thy soul's pure fire, 
Thy passionate desire 
That Godward doth aspire, 
And heavenly music hears. 
—Charles Edward Pratt. 





A BOY’S ROOM. 


“Roy takes such a pride in his 
room and keeps it so orderly we must 
put fresh paper on the walls and 
give the woodwork a coat of paint,’’ 
said his mother when talking over 
her house-cleaning plans for the 
spring. 

This mother may not have guessed 
it but she held the secret of her son’s 
interest in his room. Keeping it 
freshened up and inviting looking as 
she does, he naturally takes pleasure 
in having it always in nice order. 

Boys enjoy pretty things and con- 
veniences as well as girls, but too 
often their room is scantily furnished 
that their sisters’ room may be in- 
viting and comfortable. 

If a boy’s room is dingy, uncar- 
peted and without decoration, of 
course, he will keep it cluttered up 
and untidy and will stay out of it as 
much as possible. Butif he has a 
desk, where he can sit and study and 
keep his papers in neat order, a book- 
crse or a book shelf, where his 
schoolbooks and story books are 
placed, pictures that he has fancied 
and cut out of papers and magazines 
put on the walls, his treasurers col- 
lected from the woods and here and 
there arranged in convenient places, 
pretty curtains at the windows, an 
easy chair or two, his guitar, a 
lounge with a few pillows; if he has 
these comforts and conveniences he 
will enjoy his room, invite his boy 
friends to join him there and will 
never be found, you may be sure, 
lounging on the street, because there 
is no place for him at home. 

A boy’s own room has a great in- 
fluence on his character, and the 
neater and prettier it is the more 
refining theinfluence. Mothers who 
desire to make their boys happy and 
keep them in the safe shelter of the 
home will give special attention to 
their room when freshening and 
brightening up the rest of the house ; 
will see, indeed, that it is made as 
pleasant and comfortable as possible. 
—Farm, Field and Fireside. 

A breach-of-promise suit for two 
weeks occupied public attention in 
one of our large cities. The defend- 
ant, who was recently married, was 
sued by a young woman who asserted 
that he was betrothed to her. The 
jury having awarded the plaintiff a 
large sum, the case is said to be 
closed. Isit closed? The affairs of 
not only the principals in the suit, 
but those of the innocent young wife 
and the other members of three 
families have been dragged thorugh 
the courts and have become the sub- 
ject of public jestandcomment. All 
their lives the taint of this suit will 
follew the actors in it. Itis nota 
pleasant theme, but the frequency 
of these legal trials calls for plain 
speaking. Engagements formed has- 
tily, without mutual respect and 
esteem, and which are not intended 
to be fulfilled, are but the first step 
in a series of degradations from 
which character can never wholly 





wipe the stain.—Ex. 
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SOCIETY PEOPLE WHO USE PERUNA. 
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R. TEFFT. JOHNSON, a weli- 
M known society man of Washing- 
ington, D.C., who played last sea- 
son as leading man in *“* The Heart of 
Maryland” company, writes the follow- 
ing letter to Dr. Hartman, of Columbus, 
O.,in which he gives his opinion of the 
catarrh remedy, Peruna. Mr. Johnson 
says: 

“In all my experiments with medi- 
cines in the effort to improve a condi- 
tion impaired by overwork, I have 
found nothing that has done so much 
good as Peruna. Asa tonic itis grand. 
I take pleasure in recommending it to’ 
professional people and to the public 
generally.”’ 

His sister, Miss Abbe Johnson, a tal- 
ented young actress and society woman, 
also of Washington, D.C., speaks in the 
highest terms of Peruna. Shesays: 

“JT take pleasure in recommending 
your Peruna as an excellent remedy. I 
heartily join with my brother, Mr. 
Tefft. Johnson, the leading manin “The 
Heart of Maryland,” in testifying to 
Peruna as a fine tonic. Professional 
people who are traveling from city to 
city should not be without Peruna.”’ 

The above letters were written from 
Washington, D. C., Fourteenth and I 
streets. 

Mr. Robert B. Mantel, the great ro- 
mantic actor, says: ‘‘Peruna is re- 
freshing to the nerves and brain. It 
makes me feel like a new man.’’ 
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among society people everywhere. 

They all recommend it as a fine 
tonic, excellent for coughs, colds and 
hoarseness to which they are so liable. 
Late hours, irregular meals, the cease- 
less rounds of social duties, the conse 
quent sapping of nervous vitality, make 
the society man or woman especially 
liable to affections of eatarrhal origin. 

Vice President Roxa Tyler, promi- 
nently connected in Chicago, and Vice 
President of the Illinois Woman’s Al: 
liance, in a letter written from 910 East 
60th street, says: ‘‘During the past year 
I gradually lost flesh and strength until 
I was unable to perform my work 
properly. Peruna gave me new life 
and restored my strength.’’ 

George Backus, in “ Way Down East? 
Co.,says: “I know of nothing so effica- 
cious in the speedy relief from hoarse- 
ness as Peruna. It is invaluable to all 
persons who use their voice in public 
work. It almost immediately relieves 
huskiness and renders the voice strong 
and natural.” 

Miss Maude Lillian Berry, one of the 
leading operasingersof America, writes: 
“Long ago my nerves were in danger of 
absolute and hopeless collapse from the 
strain of hard work,study and excite- 
ment. A friend sent me a bottle of Pe. 
runa and prevailed upon me to take it, 
I did, with marvelous results.” 

A book on catarrh sent free by The Pe 
runa Medicine Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


Pierone HAS MANY FRIENDS 

















Time takes heavy toll as we pass, 
one after one, the Janus gated years, 
but he goes bravely on who bears 
with him the perfume of his Eden, 
and the romance of the morning, 
and the lavish heart of youth.—Ben- 
jamin F. Taylor. 





Life is produced by sacrifice. The 
life that is lost is the only life that 
is saved. The dead self is the only 
life bearer. Only the man who thus 
sinks himself in his cause in remem- 
bered as its apostle.—Francis G. 
Peabody. 





For the man to whom our natural 
intelligence is equal to the soul’s 
necessity for finding God there is no 
lack of revelation. There is noth- 
ing but revelation. The universe is 
full of visions and voices.—J. W. 
Chadwick. 


TAKE TWO OR MORE PAPERS 


This Tells You How to Get Them 
at Reduced Rates. 





NOWADAYS papers are so 

cheap that nearly every- 

body can afford to take two or 

more. We have arranged a list 
of some of the best in the land 
and can furnish them in con- 
nection with THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER at a lower price than 
you can secure them singly. 
Here is the list. The price to 
the left is the regular sub- 
scription price of THE PRo- 
GRESSIVE FARMER and the pa- 
per named both for one year. 
The price to the right is that 
special price at which we can 

$ send both for one year. 
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; | NAMEOF PAPER AND PLACE | 
| OF PUBLICATION, | 


- 


“gm” semi-monthly, 
*m’’? monthly. 


PRICE FOR 
THE TWO 


| 
(“sw” semi-weekly, “‘w” weekly, | 
| 
! 








$2.00 Detroit Free Press (Fam.) “sw” 
2.00 Practical Farmer (Agri.) ‘“‘w” 
2.00 Thrice-a-week N. Y. World (News 
2.00 Atlanta Constitution, “w’’........... 
1,50 Home and Farm, “sm’’,... sis 
1.50 Farm and Fireside, ‘‘sm”’............ 
2.0 | Woman’s Home Companion, m., 
Farmers VOICE, W...ccorocecsccsrcesccescee 
Gentlewoman (Fashions) m 
2.00 | Hoard’s Dairyman, w....... 
5.00 Atlantic Monthly, m........ 
2.00 McClure’s (Literary) m.. 
2.00 Ledger (Literary) m...... 
.00 Scribners (Literary) m 
79 Youth’s Companion, w 
00 The Outlook, m.......... 
00 Breeders’ Gazette, w...... 
50 Review of Reviews, m... 
00 
OK) 
DO 
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The Century, mM........... 
The Worild’s Work, M1............ss000 
So. Fruit and Truck Grower, m., | 


| you wish more than one 
paper write for special rates. 
For instance, we send twice-a- 
weekly PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
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weeek Courier Journal, the 
the semi-monthly Home and 
Farm and the monthly Amer- 
ican Queen all one year for 
only $2.15. :: 3 3 


XDDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 
The Progressive Farmer, 





Raleigh, N. C. | chi 
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Big Sheaves 


result from the use of fertilizers con- 
taining liberal percentages of 


Potash 
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OUR BOOKS are not advertising cata- 
logues, but are scientific publications, written 
by agricultural authorities. We mail them 
Jree to farmers upon request. Send your 
name and address to 








GERMAN KALI WORKS, 


93 Nassau St., New York. 
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BOOKS 


Every Farmer and Farmer's Son 
S HULD READ! 


The following books combine 
the results of the very latest and 
best science with the best skill 
of practical farm work and man- 
agement. Each one is written 
by a specialist who has attained 
reputation for long continued 
and conscientious work. Every 
volume is readable, simple, clear- 
cut, practical, up to date, and 
throughly scietific and reliable. 
Every farmer who strives to 
keep abreast of the times should 
read them. 





L. H. Bailey’s Principles of Agriculture... 1.26 


A.I. Root’s A. B. C. of Bee Culture............ 1.25 
Henry Stewart’s The Domestic Sheep........ 1,50 
Voorhees’ Book on Fertilizers.............ccccs 1,00 
Practical Agriculture...............000sssscssesee so ove 80 


Any of the above valuable books 
will be sent postpaid upon receipt 
of price. Address: 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. 0. 

















A STEP ONLY, 


$ and not a long step, from our scnou! $ 


into a business position of profit. We 
work for the faithful student day and 
night. More apptentnns for compe- 

ethan we have been 


tent young peop 
Write at once, 


able to fill. 


Peele’s Business College, 
\__ Raleigh, N. C. 


42200 8 2] 8 228380082828 


LITTLETON «FEMALE COLLEGE, 


——9—__—. 





One or the most prosperous in- 
stitutions for the higher educa- 
tion of young women in the 
South. 

[Panacea Water kept in the 
building. 

ja@¥" Nineteenth Annual Session be- 
vins September 18. 

}@"For Catalogue address Presi- 
dent RHODES, Littleton, N. C. 


A SHORT 


UUBAN Tht 


The Most Delightful Route 
to NEW YORK and 


NORTHERN AND EASTERN 


SUMMER RESORTS. 


—IS VIA THE— 


ld Dominion Line 


AND RAIL CONNECTIONS 
Desirable Route to Pan-American Exposition, 
Buffalo, N. Y., as the monotony of long 
rail journey is broken. 





Express steamships leave Norfolk, Va., daily, 
except Sunday, at 7.00 p. m., and Old Point 
Comfort ats.uw p. m., for New York direct, af- 
fording opportunity for through passengers 
from the Soutn, Southwest and West to visit 
Richmond, OldgPoint Comfort and Virginia 
Beach en route. 

For tickets and general information a bay $0 
railroad ticket agents, or to M. B,. CROWELL, 
General Agent, Norfolk, Va.; J. F. MAYER, 
Agent, 1212 Main St., Richmond, Va. 
H. B. WALKER, TRAFFIC MANAGER, 
J.J. BROWN, GENERAL PASSENGER AGT. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WANTEO—SEVERAL PERSONS OF CHAR- 
acter and good reputation in each State (one in 
this county required) to represent and adver- 
tise old established yesithy pasbesws house of 
solid financial standing. lary $18.00 weekl 
with expenses additional, all payable in cas 
each Wegnesday Cipeetiy, tore bend offices. 
Horse and carriages furn , when necessary, 
References. Enclose self-addressed srefepes 
envelope. Manager, 316 Caxton Building, 

cago. 


















CAVEATS, TRADE MARKS, 


COPYRICHTS AND DESICNS. 
Send your business direct to Washington, 
saves time, costs less, better service. 


My office close to U. 8. Patent Office. FREE prelimin- 
ary examinations made. Atty’s fee not due un tent 
is secured. PERSONAL A’ ‘ION GIVEN—19 
ACTUAL EXPERIENCE. Book ‘‘How to obtain Patents,” 
etc., sent free. Patents through E. G. Siggers 
receive special notice, without charge, in the 


NVENTIVE AGE 


> o atnaran Laat A taken 
F G SIGGERS 918 F St., N. W., 

o Ue y WASHINGTON, bo. Cc. 
BSWBOOBO Vests oeon 7 


Really Now 
Aren’t 52 issues of such a Jour- 
nal as THE PROGRESSIVE 
“> FARMER worth ONE DOLLAR 
r) of any man’s money? 
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AGRICULTURAL DIRECTORY. 





N. C. Cotton Planters’ Association. 


President—W. A. Graham, Machpelah, N. O, 
Secretary—Jno. P, Allison, Concord, N.C, 





N.C. Tobacco Growers’ Association. 

President—John 8. Cunningham, Cunning: 
hams, N. ©. 

Vice-President—J. B. Phillips, 
N. 0. 

Secretary—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, N. OC. 

Treasurer—W. B. Upchurch, Morrisville, N. 0, 

EXEOUTIVE OOMMITTEER. 

Col. R. W. Wharton, Washington, N. C.; Dr, 
R. H. Speight, Wrendale, N. C.; R. H. Ricks, 
Rocky Mount, N. C.; H. H. Knight, Eagle 
Rock, N. C.; W. L. Kennedy, Falling Creek, 
N.C.; Gen. T. F. Toon, Lumberton, N.C.; Dr, 
Elias Fulp, Fulp, N. C.; W. L. Bouldin, 
Archdale, N. ©. 


Battleboro 





N. C. Farmers’ State Alliance. 
President—W. B. Fieming, Ridgeway, War- 
ren Co., N.C. 

Vice-President—T, P. Johnson, Salisbury, 
Rowan Co, N.C. ‘ 
Secretary-Treasurer and State Business Agent 
—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, Orange Co., N. C. 

Lecturer—J. C. Bain, Wade, Cumberland, Co., 
N.C. 

Assistant Lecturer or Steward—Jno. M, Mit- 
chell, Wayne Co., N. ©. 

Chaplain—Kev. W.8. Mercer, Moyock, Curri- 
tuck Co., N. ©. 

Doorkeeper—Geo. T. Lane, Greensboro, Guil- 
ford Co., N. C., 
Sergeant-at-Arms—R. H. Lane, Aurora, Beau- 
fort Co., N. 0, 
Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. Gra- 
ham, Machpelah, N. C. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh, N, O, 
W.B. Fleming, Ridgeway, N. C. 
John Graham, Warrenton, N, C, 
Dr. J. E. Person, Pikeville, N. C. 
Thomas J. Oldham, Teer, N. ©. 





North Carolina Department of Agriculture, 
OFFICERS, 

Commiussioner—S. L. Patterson. 

Secretary—T. K. Bruner. 

Entomologist—Franklin Sherman, 

State Veterinarian—Tait Butler, 

State Chemist—B. W. Kilgore. 

Botanist and Biologist—Gerald McCarthy. 

Postoffice address of all officers, Raleigh, 

N.C 





N. C. Crop Pest Commission. 


8. L. Patterson, Chm’n, Raleigh; Dr. B. W. 
Kilgore, Raleigh; J. Van Lindley, Pomona, 





N.C. Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Director—B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh, N. C. 
Agriculturist—O. W. Burkett, West Raleigh, 
N.O0 





Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West Raleigh, 
N.C. 
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Living Issues. 





FOUR GREAT EDUCATIONAL NEEDS IN 
THE soUTH. 





[Edwin A. Alderman, LL. D., President of 
Tulane University of Louisiana, in New York 
Outlook.) 


The South isa rural community. 
Four-fifths of its people live in the 
country. This isa tremendous ob- 
stacle to educational progress. The 
first great need of this rural com- 
munity is more money with which 
to provide a nine months’ school for 
its children in every school district, 
with better-paid and better-equipped 
teachers. The average length of the 
rural school term in the South does 
not much exceed twelve weeks out 
of the year. A’nine months’ school 
term woul! give birth to secondary 
schools, and they in turn would 
strengthen universities and colleges. 
The money needed for this great end 
must come from home, from the peo- 
ple who see its influence upon the 
lives of their children; and it is my 


preventing lofty, genuine leadership, 
high above clamor or poverty or 
It is my belief that each 
Southern State ought to appoint an 
educational commission of five or 
more able students of education to 
investigate the subject of educational 
organization and taxation, and re- 
port for discussion some large un- 
wasteful plan in the room of the 
atomistic agencies now going at 
great, delicate concerns, as freeboot 
ers go to battle. 

The third great need of the South 
isa few amply, even magnificently, 
equipped institutions, set at logical 
and strategic points in its area, where 
a sound, modern, various learning 
might be taught tothe young men 
and women who must direct our life. 
These institutions should be espe- 
Cially effective in the subjects of 
technology, economics, sociology and 
philosophy, for these are our issues 
for the next twenty years. 

The cities should take care of their 
and they will do so. 


politics. 


own schools, 


belief that these people will gladly 
spend this money when they are en- 
lightened and aroused and made to 
feelin their marrow and bones its 
vital importance. It is difficult to 
arouse democracies, and especially 
rural democracies. 
talked to and plead with and written 
atin effective ways, but the people 
of the South are still old-fashioned 
enough to submit to this. The great- 
est opportunity ever offered to con- 
philanthrophy lies just 
here, inmy judgment. 
isted in each Southern State a group 
of able men, of power and proven 
experience, guided in a systematic 


They must be 


The churches should take care of 
their own where they exist primarily 
for church purposes. The State uni 
versities, and the land-grant colleges, 
simply as such, are proper charges 
upon the State itself, and civic self- 
respect demand that they be so main- 
tained, and maintained generously. 
Colleges for the training of teachers 
will grow naturally out of enlarged 
facilities for popular education. A 
union of all forces—ecclesiastical, 
civic and philanthropical—are need- 
ed, however, to create inspiring in 
stitutions, and, in addition, there 
must be some certainty that the in- 
stitutions so aided have proven their 
right to exist and occupy such a 


ceded McKinley only four died dur- 
ing their terms of office. 
two—Lincoln and Garfied—were re 
moved by the bullets of assassins. 


grandfather of Benjamin Harrison, 


and thus, proceeding upward, grow 
into a finer notion of the perils and 
privileges of a republican citizen- 
ship. His coming, too, would make 
an end to the time when it would 
be possible to estimate Southern 
thought in the gross, and to predict 
in advance Southern action in bulk. 
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STATE LECCURER’S APPOINTMENTS. 


Pamlico County Alliance will be 
held at the court house, in Bayboro, 
N.C., on Saturday, Oct. 12th, 1901. 
Bro. J. C. Bain, Lecturer North Caro- 
lina Farmers’ State Alliance, will be 
present and deliver a public lecture. 
Bro. Bain will also speak at the fol- 
lowing places in the county : 
Olympia, Oct. 7th, at 8 o’clock, 
p. m. . 
Arapahoe, Oct. 8th, at 10 o’clock 
a.m 
Oriental, Oct. 8th, at 7:30 o’clock 
p.m. 
Florence, Oct. 9th, at 10 o’clock 
&. m. 
Merritt, Oct. 9th, at 7:30 p. m. 
Mesic, Oot. 10th, at 11 o’clocka.m. 
Hobucken, Ost. 10th, at 7:30 p. m. 
Goose Creek Island, Oot. 11th, at 
10 o’clock a. m. 
Public invited. 

H. W. Cowk Lt, 
Sec’y-Treas. Pamlico Co. Alliance. 





SOME INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT MEN 
WHO HAVE BEEN PRESIDENT. 


Of the 23 Presidents who pre- 


Of these, 


William Henry Harrison, the 


The Progressive Farmer, October 8, 1901. 
EEE 


‘way, whose business was to cover 
the territory of that State in an un- 
tiring campaign of education for a 
number of years, the close of the 
first decade of this century would 
see the wise adjustment of most of 
the educational difficulties of the 
South. There would be opportuni- 
ties for these men to teach the teach- 
ers and the people, to convert clever 
politicians and journalists into edu- 
cational statesmen, to transform 
State Legislatares into educational 
associations, to suggest wiser educa- 
tional organization, and to stimulate 
to helpfulness and benevolence the 
growing wealth of the South. It 
‘was not the fashion in the South of 
the past, nor is it much the fasbion 
of the present, save among women, 
to give money to education; partly 
because Southern people are in the 
accumulative stage of money-getting 
after an experience of direst poverty, 
and partly because, as a stunting in- 
heritance from that poverty, they 
have grown accustomed to the use of 
small means for great objects. The 
law of philanthrophy, however, is 
local. If Southern institutions are 
to grow great, Southern wealth must 
lead in that movement. The temper 
of the Southern States is just ready 
for this campaign of education. It 
is in the mood to be helped to self- 
help. 

The interest on a few million dol- 
lars would put this movement on an 
enduring basis. If the Peabody 
Fund has stimulated its thousands to 
encouraging beginnings, this would 
influence its tens of thousands to 
splendid finalities. Is it too much to 
hope that there will arise some 
genius of social co operation who 
‘will undertake to make possible this 
great agency—some Pierpont Mor- 
gan of the educational world, with 
his eye upon the common people who 
work in the shadows of the world, 
and upon a land somewhat overborne 
with difficult and vexed problems? 

The next great need of the South 
in education is a scientific oo rela- 
tion of the various branches of its 
so-called educational system. Edu- 
cation is one whole process. Primary, 
secondary, higher are more conveni- 
ent terms, like duy and night, month 
and year. There is a deadly reality 
in these unrealities in our educa. 
tional system. That system is un- 
connected, un-co-ordinated and self- 
sufficient. The public schools, the 
high schools, the colleges and the 
universities are not articulated in 
sympathetio ways, but stand off and 
war against each other as if they 
were rivals. Feeble colleges multi- 
ply. There are more mono hippic 
colleges and universities in Tennes- 
see and Texas than there are univer- 
sities on the continent of Europe. 
New ones are establed yearly, and 
begin a career of ineffectual achieve- 
ment and heroic poverty. Much of 
this, of course, is due to mistaken 
educational) enthusiasm, local and 
denominational pride, and commer- 
cial interpretations of culture. Great 
harm results in the setting up of 
false ideas of liberal training, in the 


geographical position as will insure 


their indefinite growth. There are 
only six or eight such institutions in 
the Southern States between Johns 
Hopkins on the North and Tulane 
University on the South, including 
these two institutions. Hampton 
Institute and Tuskegee Institute 
ought to be continually strengthened 
as the great training grounds and 
experiment stations for the educa 

tion of the negro race. To establish 
new colleges while the potentially 
great institutions struggle on in 
poverty, turning away precious 
young scholars because they have no 
loan funds or fellowships or scholar- 
ships, is a piece of pure folly. If it 
is desired to furnish the highest kind 
of technical instruction, strengthen 
that department in the strongest of 
these institutions. It is my belief 
that ‘departments of philosophy and 
sociology, amply endowed for the 
scholarly study of social conditions 
and for the inculcation of right 
theories of life, in three or four of 
these colleges, would accomplish 
more results in ending the reign of 
the empiric and the politician, and 
ushering in the trained thinker, the 
sympathetic, orderly-minded man, 
than two-thirds of the money spent 
on negro education since 1870. 
Booker Waskington, with his great 
gifts of heart and brain, will live in 
history as a racial phenomenon, with- 
out lasting effect upon his time, if 
there does not come to him the in 

telligent sympathy of the white men 
of the South trained to justice and 
power in the handling of social ques. 
tions. 

The fourth and acutest need of the 
South—perhaps I might say of our 
whole country—is an ever-widening 
circle of scholars whose minds are 
set upon the building of their insti 
tutions in righteousness and wisdom 
rather than upon obtaining the re. 
ward of their own smartness. We 
have suffered much from men who 
have settied things first and learned 
about them a!terwards. We need 
men who know about things before 
settling them, and who are endowed 
with social sympathy and faith in 
the common man. The ‘‘brave, free 
scbolar,’’ as pictured by Emerson in 
his memorable address, is the man 
who sees things as they are and 
hates violence; who has no fear of 
opposition, because he is strong ; who 
cannot be deceived, because he has 
been trained and knows truth from 


the experiences of cities of me: ; 
who cannot be terrorized, becauxe he 
is not afraid ; whocannot be sturved, 
because his hands have ekill and his 
brain has cuoning. ‘his real sort 
of scholar is needed to aid in the 
transformation of unthinking, care- 
less men, without tastes or wants, 
into men with ideals; men who can 
see the relation of law to society and 
what it means to dety law even to 
protect innocence ; men who can seo 
the beauty and interest of life; men 
who love their towns, their villages, 
their front yards, back yards, high- 


ing in office 15 months, at the age 


mania and the fates of nations and | 


died in office just a month after he 
was inaugurated. He was 68 years 
old, exactly the age at which his 
grandson laid down the burden of 
life. Zachary Taylor died after be- 


of 66. 

Only three Presidents have died 
during the administration of their 
immediate successors. Washington 
lived for two and a half years after 
he retired from the presidency. 
James K. Polk died inside of four 
months, and Chester A. Arthur 
within less than two years from the 
date of leaving the White House. 
Four Presidents — Lincoln, Gar- 
field, Polk and Arthur—were less 
than three score years at their death. 
Seven Presidents— Washington, Tay- 
lor, Pierce, Grant, Johnson and two 
Harrisons—were between 60 and 70, 
and Mr: Cleveland is still alive at 64. 
Monroe, Jackson, Tyler, Fillmore, 
Buchanan and Hayes exceeded the 
Biblical period of three score years 
and ten. 

The four veterans of the Revolu- 
tion —Jefferson, Madison, John 
Quincy Adams and Van Buren— 
lived until they passed the mile post 
of four-score years. John Adams, 
who succeeded Washington in the 
presidency, remained in private life 
for 25 years, saw his son elected 
President, and finally died at 71. 
Sixteen oat of the 19 presidents who 
lived through their terms were in 
private l:fe for from 6 to 25 years be- 
fore death overtook them, and the 
last ex President to die, Benjamin 
Harrison, was 68 years old and had 
been out of the White House eight 
years.—Selected. 


LOCKJAW CAN BE CUREE. 





The cure of a caso of tetanus, or 
lackjaw, by an anti toxin is of very 
great importance to mankiud. A 
Brooklyn boy who had stepped on 
the proverbial rusty nail was at 
tacked by this hitherto incurable 
malady. The surgeons injected into 
the brain a serum which was inten- 
ded to destroy the lockjaw germs, 
and ina short time the distressing 
symptoms disappeared. There is 
every reason to hope for complete 
recovery. Since we huve robbed 
diphtheria of most cf its terrors by 
the use of av anti texin, and since 
it has been shown that lockjaw is 
also amenubis to that treatment, we 
have the strongest reasons for be- 
lieving that eventually every serious 
germ disease willcome under simi- 
lur matstery.—Philadelphia Record. 


Man seems the only growth that 
dwindles here —Goldsmith. 





$100 Reward $100, 


The readers of this paper will be pleased to 
learn that there is at least one dreaded disease 
that science has been able to cure in all its 
stages, and that is Catarrh. MHall’s Catarrh 
Cure isthe only positive cure known to the med- 
ical fraternity. Catarrh being a constitutional 
disease, requires a constitutional treatment. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, actin 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces 0 
the system, thereby destroying the foundation 
of the disease, and giving the patient strength 
by building up the constitution and assisting 
nature in doing its work. The proprietors have 
so much faith in its curative powers, that the 
offer One Hundred Dollars for ony case that 
fails to cure. Send for list of testimonials. 


Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo,O. 
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PROGRESS IN THE STUDY OF DISEASE. 


Professor Koch, of Berlin, who 
was the discoverer of the tuber- 
culosis germ, which is now univer- 
sally acknowledged to be the cause 
of consumption, was the most con- 
spicuous figure in the recent Tuber- 
culosis Congress held in London. 
On this occasion, Dr. Koch took the 
ground that it is not true, as had 
been supposed, that tuberculosis can 
be readily conveyed to human beings 
by milk ‘or butter from cows afflic- 
ted with what is known as bovine 
tuberculosis, not for the use of the 
meat of tubercular cattle. Dr. 
Koch had reached this view after 
muck laborious study and experi- 
ment. Other authorities in the con- 
gress did not agree with him, how 
ever, notably Professor Macfadyen, 
of the Royal Veterinary College, 
who held that human and bovine 
tuberculosis are essentially the same 
disease. The congress was one of 
great interest and value, and was 
fraught with more importance, by 
far, to the human race than most of 
the recent action and discussion of 
the parliaments and congresses that 
are supposed to shape the destiny of 
nations. It is, indeed, highly signif- 
icant to note the great progress that 
the world is making through volun- 
tary association, free discussion, and 
co-operative effort, quite outside the 
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spere of politics and government. 
Thus the united efforts of devoted 
and self-sacrificing specialists, as 
focussed occasionally in a gathering 
like this congress on tuberculosis, 
are certain to result in the very near 
future in the saving of hundreds of 
thousands, or even of miilions, of 
lives every year from the ravages of 
a single diseases. Professor Brou- 
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ardel, of Paris, by the way, in his 
paper on the prevention of copsump- 
tion, dwelt upon, the importance of 
dry, well-lighted houses and gen- 
erally wholesome conditions of life, 
and placed especial emphasis upon 
the danger of drink in relation to 
tubercular diseases. He is quoted as 
saying that ‘‘alcoholism is the most 
potent factor in propagating tuber. 
culosis ; the strongest man who has 
once taken to drink is powerless 
against it.’’ Another eminent French 
specialist, Dr, Daremberg, has now 
made an alarming report on the 
prevalence and steady growth of 
consumption in France, where one- 
third of all deaths is now due to that 
disease. He attributes its recent 
frightful progress to the manner in 
which the French nation has of late 
taken to alcoholic drinks. It is high 
time that. the double fight against 
poisonous beverages and tubercular 
infection should be waged by the 
united efforts of science and govern- 
ment. 

THE WAR AGAINST MOSQUITOES. 
An article written for this Review 
last month by Dr. Howard, the Gov- 
ernment’s entomological authority 
at Washington, summed up ina most 
complete way the investigations by | 





have worked out to a complete dem 
onstration the remarkable and inval- 
uable discovery that mosquitoes are 
the principal and probably the sole 
transmitters of malaria and yellow 
fever, if not of other diseases. The 
whole world is brighter and more 
hopeful for its notable demonstra- 
tion. Practical measures are being 
employed this summer on the New 
Jersey coast and in various other 
parts of the United States, to get 
rid of mosquitoes by recourse to 
drainage, the filling in of stagnant 
pools, the more complete use ot mos- 
quito netting and the use of petro- 
leum to destroy the mosquito larvae 
on ponds and pools. In the West 
Indies, in Italy, on the coasts of 
Africa and elsewhere, the war of 
offense and defense againt mosqui- 
toes is going on, and it is by all odds 
the best and most hopeful war of the 
present year. In Havana, as we 
noted last month, no deaths are re 
ported from yellow fever, this being 
the first summer in considerably 
more than a century when yellow 
fever has not been prevalentand to 
some extent fatal. The mosquito 
trunsmission of the yellow-fever 
germ is absolutely demonstrated. 
A new serum cure for yellow fever, 
discovered by a Brazilian physician, 
Dr. Caldas, has been undergoing a 
searching test, in which the United 
States Government has participated. 
—Dr. Albert Shaw, in Review of Re- 
views for September. 

Sorrowers are often like clouds, 
which, though black when they are 
passing over us, when they are past, 
become as if they were the garments 
of God thrown off in purple and 
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gold along the sky.—Henry Ward 
Beecher. 
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Miscellaneous. 


CHARLESTON’S EXPOSITION. 





4 Promise That jo ny ey Ready on De- 

CHARLESTON, 8. C., Sept. 30 —The 
directors of the South Carolina In- 
terstate and West India Exposition 
say that there is no doubt about the 
opening of the show on December 
ist. Architect-in chief Gilbert says 
that he can have every building 
completed by November ist, if nec 
essary. While the Charleston end 
of the work will be brought up to 
time, there may be a delay in get 
ting the exhibits properly installed, 
as practically the bulk of the Pan. 
American display at Buffalo will be 
shipped to Charleston. The exhib- 
itors will have thirty days in which 
to move from Buffalo to this city, 
and it is believed by the Board of 
Directors that the gates will be open 
ed with the greater part of the show 
in running order. The demand for 
space has been greater than even the 
Board imagined. 

The most encouraging feature 
about the Exposition work is the de- 
sire on the part of the business peo- 
ple here to buy the bonds. Of the 
$150,000 issued, at least $100,000 al- 
ready have been taken. The banks 
in Charleston have agreed to float 
the bonds, and they are furnishing 
the money, the buyers giving notes, 
which are held in trust. 





OBSTACLES TO BE MET BY COTTON 
GROWERS. 


But the negroes are leaving the 
cotton fields very fast. They are 
migrating to the cities by the thou- 
sand, and it will soon be a serious 
problem with the planters as to how 
they will cultivate and gather their 
crops. The negro loves a life of in- 
dolent pleasure, and this he can find 
in the cities. He lavishes his affec- 
tions on some colored cook, who 
steals enough from the table to feed 
herself and the man, and her salary 
pays the rent and supplies him with 
such clothes as he needs, which 
amounts to very little. Those who 
want to work find plenty of it in the 
public works that are being erected 
in all the Southern towns. 

There is no laborer on earth better 
suited to the cotton fields than the 
Southern darkey—he of the black 
skin and the brawny myscle; but, 
though the work likes him, he does 
not like the work. Efforts have 
been made to supplant him with the 
Italian immigrant, but he is not the 
equal of the negro in this work. The 
negro is possessed of an amount of 
endurance almost equalling that of a 
mule. He will stand being driven, 
and is notin his element unless the 
overseer is standing over him and 
heaping invective at him at the rate 
ofu milea minute. When well fed 
and properly looked after his endur- 
ance’ will never lapse.—Collier’s 
Weekly. 





FIVE NEGROES LYNCHED. 

Details reached Dallas, Tex., yes- 
terday of a race war in Harrison 
County, starting, near Hallville and 
Spreading in all directions. Five 
negroes have been lynched and a 
white man killed since last Saturday. 
The trouble is said to have started 
because negroes who had rented cot- 
ton lands from wealthy planters re- 
fused to harvest their crops so that 
the planters could get their share of 
the yield. A party of white men 
went to the home of a negro named 
Thomas Walker, on the plantation 
of Julien Atwood. Walker fired on 
the white men, killing Atwood. 
During the early part of the chase 
one negro was caught and hanged, 
but whether he was Walker had rot 
been learned. Two more negroes 
were hanged on Sunday near the 
Gregg County line, and another 
negro near Marshall was whipped to 
death. The manner in which the 
fifth negro met his death is not re. 


ported.—New York, Evening Post, 
3rd. 


2 --<—2-—__ 
WILL ACCEPT NOMINATION. 


New York dispatch: Seth Low 
‘nnounced to-night that he would 
accept the nomination for the mayor 
of the greater city, by the Republi- 
Cans’ and citizens’ convention. He 
will probably resign the presidency 
ot Columbia College when he is for- 
mally notified of his nomination. 


Sue oo 


ROWAN COUNTY ALLIANCE. 


Rowan County Alliance will meet 
with Hatter Shop Alliance on Thurs- 
day, October 10th, 1901. All Sub 
Alliances are requested to attend 
Bring your baskets and let us have 
‘0 old-fashioned pionic. 


AN ADDRESS TO COTTON FARMERS. 


“To the Cotton Farmers of North 

Carolina: 

“At a meeting of delegates ap- 
pointed to assemble in Raleigh on 
the 25th inst., for the purpose of con- 
sidering and deciding on the best 
method of securing a just and reason- 
able price for our cotton seed, it was 
agreed to organize under the name 
of ‘The North Carolina Cotton Farm- 
ers’ State Association,’ and thake 
such recommendations to those en- 
gaged in raising cotton as might best 
secure the end in view. 

‘“‘After full information presented 
by the State Agricultural Depart- 
ment of the intrinsic value of cotton 
seed for fertilizer, stock feeding, ect., 
supplemented by the individual 
knowledge and experience of the 
farmers present in relation to them, 
the following recommendations were 
made, and the undersigned appointed 
a committee to briefly outline the 
conclusions of the convention. 

‘That we should not dispose of our 
seed, in case of sale for less than 
twenty-five (25) cents per bushel, or 
when exchanging the same to the 
mills we should not receive less than 
1,33334 pounds of meal, analyzing 
844 percent. ammonia for a ton of 
seed. This price was based on pres- 
ent price of cotton ssed meal and oil. 
If these products advance in price 
the seed should sell at a higher price 
than 25 cents per bushel. In the event 
we are unable to sell or exchange 
on these terms then if was recom- 
mended that we should use the seed 
on the farm for fertilizer, and wher- 
ever practicable there should be 
established by the farmers neighbor- 
hood cotton seed oil mills. It was 
the sense of the convention that it 
was preferable to exchange the seed 
for meal to be used on the farm 
rather than impoverish the farm by 
the system of robbery so much prac- 
ticed by our farmers in making an 
outright sale of the seed. In all 
cases of sale or exchange the pur- 
chaser should pay the freight on 
seed and the farmers freight on 
meal.’’ 

It was furthermore agreed to urge 
upon our friends the importance of 
township and county organization to 
accomplish this desirable end; for 
we fully realize that mere State or- 
ganization and resolutions can ac- 
complish but little unless those 
whom we seek to aid shall organize 
among themselves and actively and 
intelligently co-operate with us. To 
this end we insist that every farmer 
interested in procuring better prices 
for cotton seed engage actively in 
this work of organization and that 
no time be lost in perfecting the 
same in each township and county. 

“W. R. Cox. 
“J. BRYAN GRIMES. 
“JoHn W. ATWATER.”’ 


Raleigh, N. C , Sept. 25, 1901. 


The Markets. 


RALEIGH COTTON. 


Ra.eiag, N. C., Oct. 5, 1901. 
New cotton— 











Strict good middling ........ 8% 

Strick MIGGUN.....0..500¢05 seeses 8 

OOO OYE SA SIROTA Spree 7% 
Receipts 115 bales. 


aaa 


WILMINGTON MARKET. 


Wiimineton, N. C., Oot. 5, 1901. 





N.C. Bacon— 
SEPA oi ws o's tividie whee eis es 13 @ 14 
RNOTIGORE «.. cis cine. s 9 010 11 @ 12 
Re nce a cisaaa eae 11 @ 12 
PEANUTS— 
BE REPAID wig ais as erase 90s 60 
«Extra Prime...... 65 
Ah: sy RMON co axc a%a gia nial 70 @ 75 
Wa, TRITIG. 5 oe tc ce gee 55 
‘© extra prime....... 60 
OO Cer 65 
TESS OA areca ear 75 
CHICKENS — 
COTE gic ba s.oatvee oren 25 @30 
SAOENEEA e255 feo. cig.a'oi0'9 SR 10 @20 
[0 ac 26 
Sweet Potatoes........... 1 00 
Eggs, per dozen.......... 17 @18 
Corn, white, per bushel..75 @77 


Spirits turpentine, per gal, 3244 @33% 


——_—_—~<---- 





SAMPSON SUMMONED. 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 4.—In the Schley 
court of inquiry, Mr. Rayner, chief 
of counsel for Admiral Schley, asked 
Judge Advocate Lemly to summon 
Admiral Sampson as a witness in the 
case. The request grew out of a dif- 
ference in the construction of a sen- 
tence in Admiral Sampson’s letter to 
Commodore Schley while the flying 
squadron lay off Cienfuegos. This is 
known as the ‘‘Dear Schley’’ letter, 
and it is printed in the Navy Depart- 
ment document supplied to the 
Senate. 





HEALTH OF PHILIPPINE ARMY. 





Surgeon-General Sternberg Pleased With 
Conditions in the Islands. 

San Franoisco, Oct. 2.—In speak- 
ing of conditions in the Philippines, 
Gen. George M. Sternberg, Surgeon- 
Generalin the United States army, 
who has just returned from the 
islands, said to day: 

“‘T was surprised at the excellence 
of the hospital service and the ar- 
rangements for caring for the sick 
and wounded. We have a depart- 
ment in the islands that we 
should be proud of. The percentage 
of sick remains about the same as 
during the early part of the cam- 
paign, namely about seven per cent 
Taking into consideration what we 
have to contend with over the, 
and comparing it with the records of 
the civil war, it will be seen that we 
have made great improvements in 
our military hospitals. The new 
convalescent hospital at Santa Mesa, 
built of nipa, is almost perfect. 

‘“‘The men are subject to malaria, 
typhoid, and dysentery for the most 
part. The latter is the worst. A 
little bubonic plague exists among 
the natives and Chinese, but it is 
not enough to occasion alarm or 
run people into hysterics. I am well 
pleased with what I saw, and am sat- 
isfied.’’ 


OCTOBER THEME FOR DISCUSSION IN 
SUB-ALLIANCES. 

The State Alliance by resolution 
appointed a committee composed of 
brethren Graham, Parker and Poe to 
suggest topics for discussion in Sub- 
Alliance meetings. For the October 
meetings the topic selected is— 

What are the best varieties of 
wheat and oats for your section, and 
what is the best manner of preparing 
the land and planting? 

We trust our brethren will ventil- 
ate this question, and let good re- 
sults come from it. 








Cumberland County Alliance will 
hold its next meeting Thursday, 
October 10th, with South River Alli- 
ance in Sompson county. Bro. T. B. 
Parker is expected to be with us. 
Let us turn out in full. 

D. D. Bain, Sec’y, 
Cumberland Co. F. A. 
FROM JACKSON COUNTY. 

Our next regular County Meeting 
will be held with Love’s Chapel Sub. 
on Saturday after second Thursdy 
in October, 1901 at 11 o'clock a. m. 
Let all come and see us. 

Fraternally, 
T. M. FRIzELL, 
Secretary. 


SS ee 


WAEE COUNTY ALLIANCE. 





Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
Wake County Farmers’ Alliance 
will meet at The Progressive Far- 
mer office 11 a. m., Saturday, Octo- 
ber 12, 1901. The newly elected 
officers are: President, A. Herndon ; 
Vice President, J. M. Johnson; Sec- 
retary Treasurer, C. H. Poe; Chap- 
lain, A. T. Olive; Executive Com- 
mittee: C. E. McCullers, C- E. Beav- 
ers, W. H. Worth. It is hoped that 
each Sub. will be represented at the 





CHARLOTTE PRODUCK MARKET. 


—_—— 


CHaroTts, N. C., Oot. 5, 1901. 





J.C. Bernuarpt, Seo’y. 


OER Tino ks ieee a as 65 to 75 
Corn :.... ieee) Game 85 
(ee 60 to 90 
Wheuat—seed ........ 1.00 
PE Re ocigiinn sachets 1.00 
“Ce ry ere 60 to 65 
Potatoes—Irish...... &0 to 90 
Lard—North Carolina 12to 14 
Hides—green........ 5 to 5% 
Hides—dry flint..... 10 to 12 
Hides—dry salt...... 10 
OD ep 11 to 12 
a, ee nec svasw ae 9to 10 
ES | ECT RET Tey 40 to 50 
I oo cia a 5:6 «oie nae 30 to 50 
I AMAT og ss 0 0 60 6 aa)s 08 0 20 to 30 
Sicine—qoat...........20000- 10 to 20 
Grima TBI WOOL. s.s < 5.0: > «00s 50 to 80 
Jhickens—spring............ 12 to 18 
DRA oe are yay, 16 @ 16% 
Hens—per head............. 25 to 27 
2 ERE A rr ret 18 to 20 
iii [igh sine ale ancien 3 to 
SIE... bin. <'eg hcp aawned 8to 9 
Tallow—unrendered........ 2 t0 2% 
NE oe ci caning die aind oct canis 18 to 22 
2 RE ASSAry Par 8 to 10 


| 
| 


| 


meeting 11th inst. 


C. H. Pon, Seo’y. 


De Laval 


CREAM : SEPARATORS 


which possesses the patent 
protected ‘*Alpha”’ dis and 
‘*split-wing’’ improvements 


ARE AS MUCH SUPERIOR 


to other Cream Separators 
as such other Separators are 
to Gravity Setting Methods. 








SEND FOR NEW ‘20TH CENTURY'’ CATALOGUE. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR (0, 









The Progressive Farmer, October 8, 1901, 


Thousands Have Kidney Trouble 
and Don’t Know it. 


How To Find Ont. 

Fill a bottle or common glass with your 

water and let it stand twenty-four hours; a 
: sediment or set- 
tling indicates an 
9 unhealthy condi- 
tion of the kid- 
neys; if it stains 
your linen it is 
evidence of kid- 
ney trouble; too 
frequent desire to 
pass it or pain in 
is the back is also 
convincing proof that the kidneys and blad- 
der are out of order. 
What to Do. 

There is comfort in the knowledge so 
often expressed, that Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, the great kidney remedy fulfills every 
wish in curing rheumatism, pain in the 
back, kidneys, liver, bladder and every part 
of the urinary passage. It corrects inability 
to hold water and scalding pain in passing 
it, or bad effects following use of liquor, 
wine or beer, and overcomes that unpleasant 
necessity of being compelled to go often 
during the day, and to get up many times 
during the night. The mild and the extra- 
ordinary effect of Swamp-Root is soon 
realized. It stands the highest for its won- 
derful cures of the most distressing cases. 
If you need a medicine you should have the 
best. Sold by druggists in 50c. and $1. sizes. 

You may have a sample bottle of this 
wonderful discovery 
and a book that tellsg# 
more about it, both sent Beaanicai Beles os eos 
absolutely free by mail. — ~=-2AUBSCSPES 
Address Dr. Kilmer & Home of Swamp-Root. 
Co., Binghamton, N. Y. When writing men- 
tion reading this generous offer in this paper. 
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SEED OATS. 


—_Oo-—— 
2000 bushels of Virginia Gray Turf Seed 
Oats for sale. Price 70 cts. per bushel 
F. O. B. Washington, North Carolina, in ten 
bushel lots or upward. oer R 
M 


URWARD FA 
Lock Box 110, WASHINGTON, N. C. 


Wille Uals <2. 


The Test Farms of the De- 








Bushels Virginia Gray or Winter 
Turf Oats for Sale. 
State 


co AL WAKILGORE, Chemis, 


RALBIGH, N. C. 








? 


RIPANS 


W. &. AMES, A COLLECTOR, AGED 
THIRTY YEARS, LIVING AT 1331 
SANSOM ST., PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PA.,,WRITES: 





“My attention was fiust called to Ri 8 





SEED WHEAT,._.2 


Red, Waite, Bearded, Smooth, 
Pure and Clean. All yields over 
30 bus. Reduced prices to close 
out. Circular. Sample for stamp. 


W.R. KNOX Box 106, intercourse, Pa 


Tabules by a lady who has been troubled 
with indigestion. I called at her home one 
dav about three months ago and was com- 
p'aining of my stomach feeling badly. She 
gave me a Ripxns Tabuce and advised me to 
eontinue taking them for a few days, which 
I did, I found that they gave me great relief, 


There is scarcely any condition of ill-health 





Estab. == 


Ti a 











Write for prices. 
109 8. Charles St., 






"32 of every description. Sat- 
SCALES isfaction Guaranteed. 
JESSE MARDEN 

BALTIMORE, MD 


that is not benefited by the occasional use 
of R'l'P:A‘N‘S Tabule, and the price, 10 for 
5 cents, does not bar them from any home or 
justify any one in enduring ills thatare easily 
cured. For sale by druggists. 





When you write to advertisers 
mention The Progressive Farmer. 

















THE STATE FAIR, 


The Twentieth Century Fair, 
at Raleigh, under Gen. W. R. Cox, 
President, offers Ten Thousand 
Dollarsin Premiums. The great 
er part of this is for field Pro- 
ducts and Live Stock. Fine dis- 
plays of improved breeds of Farra 
Animals and thesbest lubor-sav 
ing Agricultural Implements. 
Systems of Wire Fencing on Ex- 
hibition, in actual use. 


The colleges and schools of the 
State contribute to the tine Edu- 
cational Department. Addresses 
nightly at capitol by prominent 
speakers. Triuls of Speed Duily 
and many pleasing attractions. 
Very low rates on railroads. 
Send for premium lists and make 
entries, without charge. Many 
nice prizes in Ladies’ Work, 
Art, etc. Write for full informa- 
tion to Joseph E. Pogue, Seo’y. 

Grand Races between pacing 
Ostrich, hitched to sulky, anda 
horse, and also by a running 
Ostrich against Horse. 


Free for all, Running Race by 
gentleman riding their own 
horses, non professional, for fine 
Saddle and Equipment, on Tues- 
day, October 22nd. 


Raleigh, October 22nd to 26th. 


| 
PREMIUM OFFERS 
\TO BUSINESS AGENTS. 


To the Business Agent who does the 
most business thorough the State 
Business Agency other than Ferti 
lizer and Sewing Machines, from 
September ist, 1901, to August ist, 
1902, A Premium of $10 will be 
given. 


The Business Agent doing the next 
largest amount of business, under 


above restrictions, will be given $5. 
The person ordering the 





the Improved High arm Alliance Sewing Ma- 
chines through this office from August 1, 1991, 
to —— 1, 192, will be given FREE one Im- 
prov High Arm Alliance Sewing Machine, 
To the person sending in the second largest 


= pape | Machine 
To 
number of orders will be given FREE eithera 
No. 1 Set Buggy Harness or a No. 1 Boss Wash- 
ing Machine. 


orders for the above Sewing Machines will be 
given $ in cash. This is in addition to the 
above Premium Offers. . 

"Begin in time now and you 


may win. 
T B PARKER, S. B. A., 
HILLSBORO, N. O. 


“THE LIVES OF DISTINGUISHED 
NORTH CAROLINIANS.” 


Biographies, Portraits and Best Known 
Speeches of Davie, Macon, Murphy, Gaston, 
Badger, Swain, Ruffin, Bragg, Graham, Moore, 
Pettigrew, Pender, Ramseur, Grimesand Hill. 

A Handsome Book of 600 pages. Price, $2. 

With The Progressive Farmer one year, $2.75. 

Address ali orders to: 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N. ©. 











Military, 


w@ TALL SESSION BECINE 


ences. Expenses per half term $55 


the age. 


DEBNAM-KINSEY SCHOGL, 


Twelve Counties and two States represented past Session. 
No incidentals. 


~ Gleason’s Horse Book. 
PROF. OSCAR GLEASON. 


400 Pages, 130 Illustrations. 
Renowned throughout America and patronized by the United States Gov- 
ernment as the most expert and successful horseman of 
The whole work 
-—comprises— 
History, 
Breeeding, Training, Breaking, Driving, Feeding. 
Grooming, Shoeing Doctoring, Telling Age, and General sare of the Horse 


LA GRANGE, 
N CG, 


LITERARY, SCIFNTIFI anp COMMERCIAL SCHOOL. 


SEPTEMBER 34,1901. Fifty-T'hree Boarding Pupils, 
Pupils surrounded by the best influ- 
Write for beautiful Register. 


J. E. DEBNAM, Superintendent. 




















copy. 
illustration in the $2 edition, but 
heavy, tough pauper b.nding. 


We will send any one a copy vt 
mer,one year for only $1.25. First 
Address : 








74 CORTLANDT 8T., NEW YORK. 


We are prepared to make this great offer ; 
tions (not yuur own) to THE PROGKASSlV is FARMER or $5 In renewalr 
(other than your own) and we will send you u copy free prepaid. 


‘bis s¢luarkuiie WUrK Was Ulsb suid VCAUCLUSLVOLY vy wUpBOULLS Ab oe pol 
A new edition has been issued which contains ever word and evers 


is printed on lighter paper end has a 


Seud us $l in wew sabscerip 


this work and ho Progressive bar 
come, first served. Order ut once 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N. 


partment of Agriculture have 400 | mour— 


eatest number of 


number of orders will be give FREE one Hills- 


he person sending in the third largest 


To the lady sending in the largest number of 


7 


ALLIANCE PRICE-LIST. 


SUBJECT TO MARKET FLUCTUATIONS. 





GROCERIES. 


Sewing Machines— 
ee 18 

Empress, Drop Head................:sscscssssesseees 7 

Hillsboro 


Coffee, Arbuckles, roasted— 
100 Ibs 











60 lbs 
36 lbs 
Coffee, Green— 
Prime La 

“ io. 








TE Ee, 
Medium Rio 11 
EIB GID RON cresccisncsrezeepbetssauctserdens 10% 














Suga? and Moiasses— 
Granulated Sugar............. <. & 
No. 7, very light brown..... ow. 5 
4 
4 





No. 9, light brown.......... 
No. 18, Drown................008 
No. 1 Porto Rico Molas: 
No 2 Porto Rico = 
Fancy Porto Rico ad 
Vanilla Drip Syrup.............00... 
White Rose Corn ayra 
Molasses and Syrup in \ 
above bbl. prices. 

Ooil— 
Kerosene, 


els 2c. per gallom 








Bi Carb, Nickle 
Bi Carb, in asso’ 
Starch: Celluloid, per \ case 
Elastic Starch, per \ case... wes 
Ivory Starch, per 34 CASE........0...c0n seveeseees 


Tobacco— 
Plum Tobacco 
Grape - 


Fig 
Battle Ax“ 


Grits and Hominy— 
Per barrel 
“ bag 
Rolled Oats— 
Per barre 
“oe % “ 
Lake Fish— 
100 1b kegs. 
80 “ o 


Kgs., 60 lbs per case......3 
kgn., 60 lb cane 3 


SuSss- & 


























GE ad sens 











Lard— 

Pure Lard, in tierces 

Compound Lard in tie 

The above Lard in following packages— 
Tubs, 80 Ibs, . over tierces, 

Tubs, 55 lbs. 4c. over tierces, 

Pails, 20 lbs. 4c. over tierces. 

gross weight: 

50 1b. case of 2 cans, 4c. over tierces, 

20 lb. case of 4 cans, % . Over tierces, 

10 lb. case of 6 cans, Sc. over tierces, 





eee eeereersecseseesecees 





SEEDS. 
Crimson Clover, Choice. r bushel....... $4.60 
“ «Pade Mark 4.85 


Dwarf Essex Rape. ff POONOS sccsecanies 
Winter Rye. ver bushel. 


German Millit (bay 8 15c. extra)— 
ae " Choice r bushel ............... 
rs “ “Trade Mark “ 
Hungarian Millet cig 
COLD STORAGE SEED POTATOES, 


Early Rose, for July planting, per bbl......98.00 
Empire Sta Late r bbt 3.08 
Carman Nos . - " aes | 
ba ge Seed— - mt 
. perounce, l5c. per und. 
400. per pound by Peat’ ” 














HARDWARE. 


Dixie bit Vers A 
fee tton Plow 








limax, 
Malleable Clevises, per dozen 
Plow 
Bac 


Ib. 








Clark’s Cutaway Harrows, 
Solid Disk Harrows—(Prices on application). 








Smith’s Pat. Feed Cutters................cccsscsssses $2 68 
Cook Stoves— 
No. 7—18, with ware... ll 08 
No. 7—20, ‘“ WP * paanokeeksainestekous 12 00 
No. 8—18, ‘“ Re camessobunasdauenatedeoseerieiaena 12 00 
No. 8—20, ‘“ Te sassonebancoebens cceusebigasieanii 0 


Poultry Netting— 
a inch wide, per roll sia donceecucesasscecsooshnsieenehs 














eausnqaduanearasassseealesiaaenla 1 

86 “ “ “ 1 

48 “ee “ “oe - 2 

60 “ “ ee 3 

2 “ ey eas o © 
Wire Field Fencing—(Prices on application). 
Smooth and Barbed WirFre..........c0.cccccesseceeeee 8 
Dump Carts— 

No. 14, 2% skein..... 20 

No.16,8 22 
Steel Axle— 

PUODs ly 1 MIROTD MENG 6 sseenn ice senseaasenssasatahenal 21 

No. 23, 13% “ We punesecsdeshetsabeshessasasnaniennen 23 
Cart Wheels and Axles— 

284 Inch SKEIN.....0000.00ecceseee sgnehaneshensensaaeg inant ll 

8 inch w 12 





Steel Pe hy oe 

1\% inch axles 
183 inch * 
Wagons, delivered prices. One-horse 
thimble skein— 

No. 8, 24 BOTA: GIN aca oases discerns Avehorectanineal 
No. 10, 2% inch skein 

No. 12) 2% inch skein 


Steel Axles— 
No. 9, 1% in.. 
No.1, 184 in 

PIAS AE iE Sivas 50 n dnacdnncehesknekbesnnsonasnane axabancinenee 


Two-Horse Wagon, Thimble Skein— 
NO. 2, 284 inch SKeI.,..........ccccccessssees 
No. 4, 8 “ ree 








di 
SES SSE SBF FES P ss ss 8S 8S fF SSSEEB 























No.6,3% “ EARN AUR 2 i. 

Steel Axle— 
No. 8, U4in 33 
No. 5, 1%in...... 40 
DOs Fate FW ckaaseocns do ananasnceskaedsosachGeniaus saaciaee 51 


Buggies and Harness 
Prices on application, 

Shovels— 
Good, each............... 
CURIATIO GG cance scssecscacesssessostedussesaceaauaeaay ae 


BPO Dae CimitRWRROGS cccicsssccccscccscccscepasenccccsesss OB 
PUREE TECOR, OF GOO oes cckccscestsosensesctecnectinsios 


Barbed W120, POP IO WB .scccsccccccasancincercsscesae ccs 
4@-W rite for prices on anything you want. 


T. B. PARKER, 8. B. A., 
HILLSBORO, N. C. 








- ‘Farm Wagon Economy. 


The economy of this proposition is not all 
found in the very reasonable price of the wagon 
itself, but in the great amount of labor it will 
save, and its great durability. The Electric 
Wheel Co. who make this Electric Handy 
Wegon and the now famous Electric Wheels 
have solved the problem of a successful and 
durable l w down wagon at a reasonable price, 





This wagon is . um 
throughout —white hickory axles, steel pace, 


sed of the best material 
steel hos s,ete, Guaranteed to carry 4000 
~ These Electric Steel W heels are 
made to fit any wagon, and 
make practically a new wagon 
ynutof theold one. They can 
ve had in any height desired 
nd any width of tire up to8 
nehes. With an extra set of 
these wheels a farmer can in- 
‘erchange them with his regu- 
lar wheels and havea high or 
low down wagon at will. Write 
for catalogue of the full “Elec- 
to Electric heel Co., Box 39, 





tric Line” 
Quincy Il. 





3 


« 


Ne et 
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tion operates in various ways, for 
the reduction of both quantity, and 
quality of the product. 

Eminent naturalists agree that 
throughout the entire animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, the productive- 
ness of fruit and grain plants, de- 
pends entirely on various, progress- 
ive pollenization. They also agree 
that it is the physically degenerate 
(thoroughbred scrubs) individuals, 
whose constitutional vigor has been 
much lessened by discontinued breed- 
ing pressure, in the hands of the 
average farmer, that are much more 
susceptible to, and invariably first 
succumb to either extreme hot or 
cold summer weather. This was 
especially true during the unseason- 
ably hot weather of last July, while 
the early planted corn of the entire 
corn belt was in the blooming and 
grain-forming stage. 

There is no doubt in the writer’s 
mind, after having made close in- 
spection of many fields in various 
localities in the corn belt, during the 
past month, that the average yield 
of corn on most all of the early 
planted corn has been reduced not 
less than 15 bushels per acre from 
imperfect pollenization due to the 
barren tendency gaining the su- 
premacy. 

During years when weather condi- 
tions are very favorable, the ten- 
dency to barrenness is not so mani- 
fest. But during either unseason- 
able hot or cold summers, the innate 
barren tendencies are fostered to the 
extent that grain barrenness becomes 
rampant in the extreme. 

Fully 50 per cent. of the stalks, in 
about 75 per cent. of the fields, 
throughout the corn belt, this year, 
are either entirely barren, or nearly 
g0, Owing to sexual impotency,which 
caused abortive pollenization. And 
as fully 40 per cent. of the pollen 
which took part in pollenizing even 
the best ears, in many fields, was 
barren (degenerate) pollen, it natur- 
ally follows, by the light of past ex- 
perience, that by the sheer force of 
inheritance, there will be an un- 
usually large per cent. of barren 
stalks in all 1902 fields (and even in 
succeeding years) which are planted 
with such degenerate seed. 

A letter just received from an ex- 
tensive corn grower in McLean 
county, Ill., states that in three dif- 
ferent counts, in his field of well- 
bred corn, recently, he found no 
barren stalks. While other corn in 
his neighborhood had a large per 
cent. of barren stalks, and was far 
along in the path of degeneracy. The 
vigorous, progressive, profuse, and 
long continued growth of extreme 
temperature resisting pollen in a 
field of well-bred corn, which had 
greatness as the basis of a successful 
cross, followed up by several years 
of well-balanced breeding pressure, 
insures complete and vigorous pol- 
lenization, and consequent superior 
grain yield, in spite of extreme tem- 
perature during the grain-forming 
stage. 

By reason of its having been care- 
fully rogued (nature’s weaklings de- 
stroyed before they formed their 
pollen) during a series of years, it 
becomes more free from barrenness, 
in a geometrical ratio, asthe years 
goby. Andowing to its great vigor 
and flexibility of organism, due to 
well-balanced breeding pressure, it 
still further benefits in the way of 
increased yields and high quality, by 
removal to other and diverse soils 
and climates. 

To make clearer the process of 
“roguing,’’ will say that each sum- 
mer, before the diseased, small, and 
barren stalks have their tassels cut 
off before their pollen is formed. 
Thus the pollen of the strong, vigor- 
ous, healthy stalks only, is allowed 
to participate in the pollenization 
process. 

If every wide-awake farmer would 
annually set aside at least an acre 
of good land, on which to plant seed 
which had been grown in a specially 
rogued patch, the preceding year, 
and follow up the roguing process 
annually, he would secure seed for 
the planting of his entire acreage, 
which would annually grow more 
from barrenness and its attributes, 


in a geometrical ratio, as the years 


go by. 
Platt Co., Ill. 


J.C. SUFFERN. 





For a little early rhubarb, seta 
box or barrel over the plant, first 
knocking in both ends; fill in with 
manure, packing it down firmly ex- 
cept directly over the crown of the 


plant. Place a window sash over it, 


water often and it will force the 
leave to grow rapidly.—Laura Hast- 


ings. 


Live Stock. 


SHEEP IN THE SOUTH. 


XVI. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer, 
Connecting Link—Compost Barn—It is Econ- 
omy to Compost Fertilizers on the Farm— 
The Ideal 300 Again—450 Acre Plantation 
—80 to Cotton, 80 to Sheep—Method and 
System Essential—Humus and ‘‘Muck’’ 
Elements Valuable in Compost. 
Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
Sheep husbandry in the South 
should be in adjunctive co-operation 
with cotton growing agriculture. 
From what has already been said, it 
is evident that sheep manure asa 
fertilizer is the important counect- 
ing link between the two industries 
and this is why I write so much 
about it and follow the matter up so 
clearly in detail. The discussion of 
this link belonge as much to the 
sheep husbandry business as it does 
to the cotton farming. 

As there isa stable for horses, a 
sheep barn for sheep, a cattle barn 
for cows, a hen house for chickens, 
so should there be a cempost barn 
for manure, amplein size to hold 
and completely compost annually all 
the manure made and used on the 
farm. 

Just here I must say I regret very 
much that (as Editor Poe writes me) 
they cannot publish two chapters I 
wrote for them, as they cannot 
secure the cuts for diagrams I sent 
of sheep barns, showing plans of 
barn with feed racks, divisions, &c., 
because sheep husbandry in the 
South conducted on the high and 
profitable plane of which I have been 
writing, must have buildings and 
improvements commensurate with 
the business, and especially so when 
it is to be conducted in conjunction 
with advanced methods of cotton 
agriculture, where the manure is to 
be saved and scientifically composted. 
Some things in these latter chap- 
ters will seem almost irrelevant for 
want of the chapters that have been 
left out, 

My writings have no reference to 
buying up one or two hundred ewes 
and turning them out in a ‘‘woods 
pasture’’ with the wild cats, foxes 
and dogs, day and night, and if fed 
at all, turned ina ‘‘feed lot’’ with 
calves, steers, cows, bulls§ colts and 
mules. I know that has been custom 
and a few have succeeded even that 
way, but I wish it understood, I am 
not writing for that kind of business, 
for four times out of five it is failure 
and that way should fail five times 
out of five. 

Why should the farmer pay a fer- 
tilizer factery (‘‘a middle man’’) for 
composting his fertilizer when he 
can as well, and at less cost, do it 
himself on the farm where nearly all 
of it sbould be, and in factis pro 
duced? 

It is not economy nor business-like 
for him not do it on the farm. 

Our last nine-year sheep illustra- 
tion described the keeping of a flock 
averaging about 300 per annum for 
the nine years. Ideally let us take 
for example this 300 sheep as in the 
illustration onto a plantation of say 
450 acres, 160 of which is continuous- 
ly run in cotton, yielding the aver 
age product of one-half bale per acre 
while the remainder, 290 acres, is 
timber, pasture and perhaps 50 acres 
used for corn, &c. 

With necessary fencing, sheep 
barn, &c., previously described, we 
bring onto this place the 300 sheep in 
the fall season having decided to de. 
vote 80 acres to cotton, 80 acres to 
sheep, giving them the use of the 
remainder of the farm except what 
is needed to keep the stock necessary 
to run on plantation of that size as 
proposed, that is, the whole planta- 
tion as its two main purposes to be 
devoted tothe growing of 80 acres 
of cotton and keeping the average 
flock of 300 sheep while nothing else 
is to be sold from the place except 
fruit and surplus of necessary stock 
and things. 

When sheep are kept on a cotton 
farm in number and manner as above 
described, it should be arule to re- 
serve all the cotton seed meal that 
can be made from all of the cotton 
seed sold, and feed the same to the 
flock of sheep during the year, along 
asit is needed. If some of it is fed to 
the cows or any other stock an equal 
amount by weight of corn should be 
fed to the sheep instead of it. This 
feed is intended not only to aid the 
flock in producing more wool and 
mutton, but an equally important 
purpose is, that such feed will very 
greatly add to the value of the sheep 
manure as itis to be mixed in the 
compost barn. 

A compost barn 20x60 feet, 16 feet 
high, can be put up for $250, and in 
most sections less than $150 will do 








it. Often a plantation of this size 
will pay out that much for fertilizer 
annually. This will give a mixing 
apartment 8 feet high with a storage, 
dry fertilizer and hay loft 8 feet 
high above, all under one roof. If 
the earth floor is made smooth and 
compact, or better, if graveled and 
cemented, it will not needa plank 
floor. 

If the ground be suitable, itisa 
good plan to have the compost barn 
located on ground below and very 
near the sheep barn so the second 
story would be on a level with sheep 
barn floor and run a tramway from 
sheep barn floor to the loft above 
mixing room. The manure could 
thus be moved from the former to 
the latter in bad weather, by one 
man without teams if necessary. It 
would be dollars of expense saved. 
Method and _ systematic work 
should characterize this compost 
matter and in fact the whole sheep 
husbandry business throughout. 

To begin with, haul into the com- 
post barn about 80 tons of the best 
old, solid, soggy, sour muck tobe 
found anywhere near. It is generally 
found on most plantations. If in want 
of this use about same amount of 
the most sandy loam or even heavy 
clay soil to be found. Gather in also 
25 tons of leaves and leaf mold from 
about old logs and no objection to 
some thoroughly rotted wood or 
logs pulverized, all of which for con- 
venience we call leaf mold. These 
are largely humus, and when dry are 
great absorbents. Twenty-five tons 
of such for our purposed compost, 
properly handled is worth $150 an- 
nually to the heap. 

Also secure and have stored 25 
barrels of quick lime, 50 barrels of 
land plaster, two tons of bone dust, 
1,000 pounds muriate of potash, 1,000 
pounds sulphate of potash. I can- 
not be exact in cost of these essential 
fertiiizing elements, but let us sup- 
pose that $300 is annually invested 
in them. 

Supposing that it is comparatively 
dry when hauled, spread down say 
four inches of the leaf mold, then on 
it a covering of muriate of potash, 
then an inch of mold, then a cover- 
ing of sulphate of potash, then an- 
other inch of mold, and always lastly 
on leat mold a covering of plaster. 
I cannot be exact about the quantity 
of each ingredient to use in each 
layer, but use this formula so that 
all the ingredients except the lime 
and half the plaster (25 barrels) shall 
be used up in mixing the 25 tons of 
leaf mold. Wherever necessary, pul- 
verize the ingredients before mixing. 
After two to four weeks thoroughly 
mix all these by several shovelings 
every few days until all seems dis- 
solved by the leaf mold, by which 
time it should be quite dry, as itis 
intended to act partly as an absorb- 
ent when mixed with the manure. 
Meantime slake the lime in pile by 
itself then spread down the muck in 
four-inch layers and upon each of 
these spread an inch thick of slaked 
lime or such thickness as will use it 
all upon the 80 tons of muck. After 
some two weeks shovel this over fre- 
quently so that it becomes dried, 
broken and finely crumbled; the 
muck being completely dissolved by 
the action of the lime and the lime 
assimilated by the acid action in the 
muck. Ifthe strength of each has 
been about rightly guessed. (because 
what is called muck varies greatly 
in acid strength) the muck will have 
crumbled down fine and dry and this 
absorbent condition is exactly what 
is wanted. It may require more or 
less lime. 

We shall consider these heaps now 
ready for the final mix with manure 
as fast as it may be carted in. Spread 
manure down six inches and on top 
of it six inches of limed muck and on 
the muck about thres inches of the 
leaf mold. So continue until all the 
manure available at that mixing is 
used. 

Let the pile stand two to four 
weeks, owing to its action, then 
shovel it over every week, and the 
first time or two if necessary chop it 
over with hoes. The purpose being 
to have the dry elements absorb all 
the dampness to such an extent that 
all will crumble down and inter- 
mingle in as finely pulverized condi- 
tion as possible. If the mass in be- 
ing handled seems too wet, some 
road sand or dry earth should be ap- 
plied and every time it is handled 
over same of the plaster should be 
spread on top of the heap when left. 

Observe great care that the ma- 
nure shall not heat and burn either 
in the stables or barns nor in the 
several mixings in the compost heap. 
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When all of the elements have be- 
come fully assimilated and dry as a 
mass 80 that it might be applied 
through a fertilizer machine in 
planting the cotton or corn crop, it 
is ready for use. If any one has the 
cash to pay, it is desirable to mix 
with this compost just as it is being 
shoveled up to be applied on the land, 
eight pounds of purest nitrate of 
soda to the ton of compost. How. 
ever, if the crop of peaor bean vines 
has been plowed under annually as 
advised in next chapter, this nitrate 
in the compost is not at all necessary 
because the green manure is ample 
and is much to be preferred for other 
reasons. 

I must say here that I never ap- 
plied this fertilizer through a ma- 
chine, and as they are now con- 
structed one may not be able to do 
so, but the machine should be such 
and the fertilizer so fine and dry that 
it could be so applied. In any case 
it may be drilled along in the furrow 
elther under or on top of cotton and 
corn seed. 

Into this compost barn should come 
all the manure, not only from the 
sheep barn, but from the horse and 
cow stables, pig sty, hen house and 
every accumulation of manure made 
on the farm, not neglecting the 
‘night soil.’’ Cart all to the mixing 
room hefore it gets wasted. Learn 
to handle the manures as prumpftly, 
carefully and diligently as if they 
were shocks of corn, because, bulk 
for bulk, they are quite as valuable. 
Use the remaining 25 barrels of 
plaster often in the barn and stables 
on the manure or on all the compost, 
mainly at the last mixing. Espe- 
cially is it handy to usein the stables 
or to apply on any part at any time 
when it needs cooling or to prevent 
allescaping gas, a8 any one may soon 
detect by noting offensive odors or 
otherwise. 

Remember that the land paster 
either alone or mixed conveniently 
in a pile with road dust or dry earth 
will absorb moisture, urine and all 
escaping elements of the fertilizer in 
the stables and barns us well as in 
the cog post barn, and aid greatly in 
drying and dissolving it, and making 
it soluble or plant food, hence the 
necessity of having a quantity of 
such on hand at all times, because 
the leaf mold mixture may not be 
sufficient. 

The next chapter will commence 
where this one leaves off on this 
same subject and give you even a 
better compost formula. 

SAMUEL ARCHER. 

Marion, McDowell Co., N. C. 

VALUABLE FARM BOOKS. 
Principles of Agriculture. By Prof. 

L. H. Bailey, of Cornell University. 

Handsomely illustrated. 300 pages. 

Price, $1.25. 


We really do not believe that the 
average North Carolina farmer can 
anywhere invest $1.25 to better ad- 


vantage than by sending that 
amount to us for a copy of Prof. L. 
H. Bailey’s ‘‘Principles of Agrioul- 
ture.’’ This is a work which tells 
the ‘‘whys and wherefores’’—the 
principles—of the ‘‘business’’ of 
farming. It is written by a man of 
great ability who knows his subject 
by long years of actual experience 
and scientific study. The farmer 
who secures a copy of this work 
and studies it during his spare 
moments this summer will not only 
find much pleasure thereby, but will 
find greater interest in his work, a 
broader view of his profession and 
the probability of making many 
more dollars as a result of his study. 
There are many books upon the 
market, but not for many years, we 
firmly believe, has one been issued 
which the average reader of this 
paper so badly needs. The work is 
handsomely bound, well illustrated, 
clearly printed and contains 300 
pages. Send us $1.25 and geta copy. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 
A SPECIAL PRICE. 


We have now decided to senda 
copy of this valuable work and a 
year’s subscription to The Progress- 
ive Farmer to any address for only 
#2. This offer is made ata sacrifice 
in the hope of placing the work in 
the hands of more of the thousands 
who need it. 








The Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Association of North Carolina, 
with home office at Raleigh, gives 
protection to country property 
against fire, wind or lightning, at 
cost. It has active branches in the 
following connties : Catawba, Burke, 
Granville, Cleveland, Lenoir, John- 
ston, Greene, Orange, Richmond and 
Scotland, Vance, Davie, Gaston, 
Wayne, Lincoln, Northampton, Guil- 
ford, Union, Yadkin, Surry, Pitt, 
McDowell, Yancey, Randolph, Ala- 
mance, Davidson, Wake and Colum- 
bus. We want a canvasser for all 
the other counties in North Carolina. 
An intelligent, active agentcan make 
a good living in commissions and at 
same time attend to his farm, or 
other engagements. Address N. B. 
Broughton, President,or A. E.8. Lind- 
sey, Secretary-Treasurer, Raleigh, 





N. C., for further information. 
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BEYMER-BAUMAN P Practical Painter. 

DAVIB-CHAMBERS has proved that thin coats 
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$20.00 TO $40.00 PER WEEK 
Being Made selling ‘500 Lessons in Business.” Itisa lete hs 
pnb an ar co sagen b pers A Fo po ape Legal Advisor—a compa oo 
perdium o ain and ornamen enmanship; a c ete Lichtnin com 
culator and Farmers’ Reckoner. - we Lightning (gp 
A complete set of interest, Grain, Lumber and Cotton Tables: me 
ments of CISTERNS, Timber, Lumber, Logs and Bins of Grai; Measure. 
one volume. Over 472 pages, 230 illustrations. eS, Cle,, in 
It is a Complete business educator; brought home t very pu 
SIMPLE, PRACTICAL and PLAIN; 500 agents wanted at once, Purchaser 
girls can sell as well as men and women. * Boys and 
One agent in the country sold 45 copies in one day. Another 219 ; 
week. Agents have canvassed all day and solda ed sd atevery home. Selling price ay. one 
oy dy. cir discounts to Agents. Send 25c. for outfit; satisfaction guaranteed (or monerat 
nded). . 


J. L. NICHOLS & CO., ATLANTA, Ga. 
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A noted heuith resort. Pure mountain air and water, 

. Pleasant home life, under :efining influences 
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Director of Conservatory, J. H. Norman Mas, 
.» (Oxford, Eng. 


M.W. HATTON. A. M.., Litt. M.. Pres. 
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NOTICE. 

Our Mill has now opened up for the new seas 
son. After Wednesday, October the 2nd, we 
expect to bein a position to furnish new crop 
Cotton Seed Hulls. We are now paying 21 cents 
per bushel of 3y lbs. for good sound cotton 
seed delivered in wagons at out ll. 

ORTH CAROLINA COTTON OIL CO., 
(Raleigh Mill) 
GARLAND JONES, Manager. 

September 24, 1901. 

Douste Dainty SERVICE 
Between New York, Tampa, Atlanta 
New Orleans and Points 
South and West. 

Tn Effect May 26th, 1901, 
SOUTHWARD. 

Daily Dail, 

No. 81 No.% 
Lv New York, P RR............ 1225 pm 1210am 
Lv Philadelphia, P BR R....... 329 pm 85am 
Lv Baltimore, PR R............. 545 pm 640am 
Lv Washington, PR R......... 655pm lodlam 
Ly Richmond, SAL Ry....1040 pm 240 pm 
Ly Petersburg. ’ 131 pm 3827 pm 
Lv Norlina, 6 20am 655 pm 
Lv Henderson, $s 230am 623 pm 
Lv Raleigh, bid 346am 740 pm 

‘vv Southern Pines, ‘ 5637 am 930 pm 
Lv Hamlet, “ 630am 1050 pm 
Lv Columbia,t{ bed 840am 16am 

r Savannah, bad 210pm 452am 
Ar Jacksonville, ‘“ 35pm 9l5am 
Ar Tampa «“ 500am 540 pm 

No. 31 No. 41 
Lv Row Foam, MY Eo M07 am 85 pm 
Lv _oieeeiyt ia, “ 03am 112 pm 
Lv New York, ODSS Co...4300 pM ........ceeeees 
UeF Belmore, BB P G0... cscicscosscocssseses + 630 pm 
Lv Washington, N & W SB............... 630 pm 
Lv Portsmouth,S AL Ry... 930 pm 940am 
Lv Weldon, bed Rléam 1211 pm 
Lv Henderson, sid 24 am 215 pm 
Lv Raleigh a“ 4l0am 855 pm 
Lv Southern Pines, “ 607am 618 pm 
Lv Hamlet, “ 7Bam 1050 pm 
Lv Wilmington, eee 80 pm 
Ly Charlotte, bia lodlam 1015 pm 
Lv Chester, sid 102% am 142am 
Lv Greenwood, ss 12222 pm 84am 
Lv Athens, “ 240pm 62am 
Ar Atlanta,{ “ 85pm 8s0am 
Ar Augusta, C& WC........... BIN DER  sccetsscconsace 
ay geen. 0 of wea 2 Pm U%2Aam 

r Montgomery, aad m 630am 
Ar Mobile, L & N..........0...000+ 255 e m = emma 
Ar New Orleans, L&N........730 AM o.reccccccocse 
Ar Nashville, NC &St.L...640am 655 pm 
Ar Memphis, sad 400 pm 82am 

NORTHWARD, 
Dail Dail 
No. No 
Lv Memphis, NC & St. L...1245 noon 9 
Lv Nashville bad 30 pm Pe 
Lv New Orleans, L & N....... BOP MP  isiensiainns 
Lv Mobile, N & Neeson... WMAM 0. 
Lv Montgomery, A@WP..620am 130 pm 
Lv Macon, C of Ga............... 800am 420 pm 
Lv Augusta, C & W C........... WOT scsssatstsians 
Lv Atlanta,{ 8 A L Ry........ 1200 noon 800 pm 
Ar Athens, i er 2483 pm 1123 pm 
ArGreenwood, “ __,...... 50l pm 20lam 
Ar Chester, Pe 78am 41l0am 
Ly Charlotte ee 72am 520am 
Lv Wilmington,“ EY Were 
Lv Hamlet, ‘  r" 1033 pm 810am 
Ly Southern Pines,“ UBpm gBam 
Lv Raleigh, “ 12pm 1ls0am 
Ar Henderson, “s 25am 16pm 
Lv Norlina, S.A.L.Ry 334am 200 pm 
Lv Weldon, “ 440am 310 pm 
Ar Portsmouth, “ 70am 550 pm 
Ar Washington, N& WSB., ............ 655 8m 
Ar Baltimore, BS P Co........ . 7645 am 
Ar New York, O DS SCO... vcccccssssees isem 
Ar Philadelphia, N YP&N,546 pm 5610am 
Ar New York, 6 840pm 80am 
No, 34 No. 66 
Ly Tampa, 8. A. L. Ry. 800pm 
Lv Jacksonville,“ "” 010kim $40 pm 
Ly Savannah, bed 210pm 114 pm 
Ly Columbia, ? bad 712pm 440am 
Lv Hamlet, be 103 pm s0am 
Lv Southern Pines‘ USBpm 84am 
Lv Raleigh, “ 12am 1042am 
LvjHenderson, “ 25am llibBam 
Ly Norlina, “ 833am 124 pm 
Lv Petersburg, bad 549am 247 pm 
Ar Richmon i “ 6382am 831 pm 
Ar Washington, P RR......... 1010am 76pm 
Ar Baltimore, P BR R.......... 12am 1123 pm 
Ar Philadel PRER.......136 pm 256am 
Ar New York, P RR............ 413 pm 6380am 
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A COMBINED GRAIN, 
PEANUT and PEA 
THRESHER, write 
THE AULTMAN & TAYLOR MACHINERY CO., 

MANSFIELD, OHIO, 
—On— 
WARRY C. ST. CLAIR, 
SALISBURY, N.C. 





a&@Circulars and full particulars on applica 
tion. 











for PAGE Fence. It’s on duty 24 hours every day. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 





Grow Grasses and Raise Cattle 
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Examine agricultural statistics and see the 


high rank North Carolina takes in yield pe 
acre of grasses and forage crops. Com 
pare her advantages for stock-raising witb 
those of other States. Profit by these facts 
Grow grasses; raise stock. And whether you 
have few animals or many, you cannot afford 
not to read 
Grasses and Forage Plants of the Sth 
RY J. B. KILLBRW, 
ef the University of Tennessee. 

It is a complete manual of the cul- 
ture of grasses and forage plants of 
the South. It contains ,about 140 


pages, and is written in a style to be 
understood by everyone. 


The book discusses the character: 
istics of the principal prasses, the 
maintenance of pastures and mead- 
ows, leguminous forage plants, wild 
pastures, eto. It is fully illustrated 
with original analytical engraving# 
by Scribner, our greatest grass eX 
pert, and embellished with a largé 
number of half tone cuts of field 


operations. 

Killebrew’s former work on grasses 
is now entirely out of print and 
brings $3 a copy. This new book cow 
tains all the information in (he for 
mer work, re-written, and embodies 


the results of twenty years’ additional 
experience of the writer and all the 
information abtained by the exper 
ment stations and the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


LOOK AT PRICES: 





We have 80 copies this valt: 


able work on hand, and, until 
further notice, will send one 
copy of ‘Killebrew’'s Grasses 
and Forage Crops’’ to aly 
dress for only 25 cents. 4 
Or one copy Free as & PF 
mium for $1 in new eubscrP 
tions to The Progressive ** 
mer. . 
Or one copy with The Pro 
gressive Farmer one yest 
any address for only $1.19. 
Address all orders to 


* armer, 
The Progressive ie me 
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